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FREDERICK CALVERT, Eq; 


Baron of Baltimore, in the kingdom of Ireland, 


F OR 


A Rape on the body of Saran Woopcock ; 
And of Elizabeth Griffinburg, and Ann Harvey. 
T the aſſizes held on the 23d of March, at King- 
A ſton, a bill afinditment was found by the grand 
inqueſt for the county of Surry, as follows: 
The jurors of our Sovereign Lord the King, upon 
their oath, preſent, that 
Frederick Calvert, late of the pariſh of Epſom, in the 
county of Surry, Eſq; Baron of Baltimore in the king- 
doin of Ireland, not having God before his eyes, but be- 
ing moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation of the devil, on 
the 22d day of December, in the eighth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, &c. with force and arms, at the parith aforeſaid, 
in the county aforeſaid, in and upon one Sarah Wood- 
cock, ſpinſter, in the peace of God, and of our ſaid 
Lord the King, then and there being, violently and fe- 
lonivuſly, did make an aftault; and her, the ſaid Sarah 
Woodcock, againſt the will of her the faid Sarali Wood- 
cock, then and there feloniouſiy did raviſh, and carnally 
know, againlt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his 


crown and dignity, and againſt the form of the ſtatute 
in ſach cate made and provided. And Eliſabeth Griſſin- 


burg, wife of of Joſeph Griſſinburg, late of the pariſh of 
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Saint Ann, Soho, in the 5.298 of Middleſex, doctor in 
phyſic; and Ann Harvey, otherwiſe Darby, late of the 
pariſh of St Leonard, Shoreditch, in the county of Mid- 
dleſex, aforeſaid, widow, before the ſaid felony and rape 
was committed, in form aforeſaid, to wit, on the 22d 
day of December, in the year aforeſaid, with force and 
arms, at the parith of Epſom, aforeſaid, in the ſaid coun- 
ty of Surry, did felonioufly and maliciouuly procure, aid 
and abett the ſaid Frederick Calvert, to do and commit 
the ſaid felony and rape, in manner and form aforeſaid, 

againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity, and againtt the form of the ſtatute in ſuch 
caſe made and provided. | 

On Saturday, the 26th of March 1768, the court be- 
ing met, the priſoners ſurrendered themſelves in dif- 
charge of their bail, and were ſet to the bar; when the 
court proceeded thus. 

The clerk of the arraigns (read the indictment to them 
as before). 

Clerk of the Arraigns, How ſaveſt thou, Frederick 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
art thou guilty of the felony and rape whereof thou 
ſtandeſt indicted, or not guilty ? 

Lord Baltimore. Not guilty. 

Clerk of Arr. Culprit, how wilt thou be tried ? 

Lord Baltimore. By God and my country. 

_ Clerk of Arr. God {end thee a good deliverance. 

Clerk of Arr. Elizabeth Griflinburg, art thou guilty, 
or not? 

Griffmburg. Not guilty. 

Clerk of Arn. Culprit, how wilt thou be tried? 

Griffmburg. By God and my country. 

' Clerk of Arr. God fend thee a good deliverance. 

Clerk of Arr. Ann Harvey, otherwiſe Darby, art thou 
guilty, or not? 

Harvey. Not guilty. 

Clerk of Arr. Culprit, how wilt thou be tried ? 

Harvey, By God and my country. 

Clerk of fag God ſend thee a good a 

Clerk of Arr. Make a proclamation for ſilence. 

Her. Oyez, Oyez, Oyez; My Rn the King's 

Juſtices, 


A. 


E 
Juſtices, ſtrictly charge and command all manner of per- 
{ons to keep ſilence upon pain of impriſonment. 
Cryer. — You good men that are impannelled to 
try between our Sovereign Lord the King and the pri- 
ſoners at the bar, anſwer to your names, and fave your 
Gras | of 
The Fury were called over and appeared. 
Clerk of Arr. You the priſoners at the bar, theſe men 
which were laſt called, and do now appear, are thoſe 
| who are to paſs between our Sovereign Lord the King 
| and you, upon the trial of your {ſeveral lives and deaths; 
if therefore you-will challenge them, or any of them, you 
mult challenge them as they come to the book to be 
ſworn, before they are ſworn : and you ſhall be heard. _ 
Charles Farmer, of Kingſton, challenged by the priſoner. 


William French, of ditto, ditto ditto 
William Hobbs, of ditto, ditto ditto 
| John Warnock Penfold, ofditto, ditto ditto 
William Porter, of ditto, ditto ditto 
Patrick Johnſton, of Peterſram - - - ſworn. 
| Samuel Chriſtopher, of Peterſham, - - - ſworn 
| Geo. Armſtrong, of Richmond, challeng. by ditto 
Groves Wheeler, of ditto, = - - - - - ſworn 
Henry Taylor, of Kew, challenged by ditto 
Charles Webſter, of Richmond, - ditto 
Charles Martin, of ditto, ditto 
Richard Chinnery, of ditto, - - -- - = ſworn 
Henry Roak, of Kingſton, challenged by ditto 
Henry Hardmead, of Richmond, - - - - ſworn 
Job Gardner, of Richmond, challenged by ditto 
Joſeph Davis, of Peterſham, - - - — ſworn 
Henry Hunt, of Richmond, challenged by ditto 
Joſh Scott, of ditto, ditto Le 
N Thomas Roberts, of ditto, = - - - <= ſworn 
John Platt, of ditto - - - =- - - ſworn 
John Green, of ditto, - - - - - - - ſworn 
Thomas Simmonds, of Thames Ditton, - ſworn 
William Waterman, of Richmond. - - ſworn 


Aſher Turner, of Egham, challenged byditto 
Thomas Gill, of Thames Nitton, chaileng, by ditto 


x Benjamin Planner, of Thames Ditton, - - ſworn © 
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Clerk of Arr. Count theſe ; 
Patrick-Fohnſton Henry Hardmead John Green 


SamuelChriffopher Foſchh Davis Thomas Simmonds 


Groves Wheeler Thomas Roberts Will. Waterman 
Richard Chinnery Fohn Platt Benjamin Planner 


er. Gentlemen, are ye all ſworn ? 
Clerk of Arr. Cryer, make proclamation. 


Cryer. Oyez, Oyez, Oyez ; If any one can inform my 


Lords the King's juſtices, the King's ſerjeant, the King's 


attorney-general, of any treaſons, murders, felonies, or * 


miſdemeanors, committed or done by the priſoners at 
the bar, let him come forth, and he ſhall be heard, for 
the priſoners ſtand now at the bar upon their deliver- 
ance ; and all perſons that are bound by recogniſance to 
give evidence againſt the priſoners at the bar, let them 
come forth and give their evidence, or they will forſeit 
their recogniſances. 

Clerk of Arr. Frederick Calvert, Eſq; Baron of Bal- 
timore, in the kingdom of Ireland; Ann Griffinburg, and 
Ann Harvey, hold up your hands. Gentlemen of the 
jury, look upon the priſoners, and hearken to the charge. 
They ſtand indicted by the names of Frederick Calvert, 
Eſq; Elizabeth Griffinburg, and Ann Harvey, (as in the 


indictment before {et forth). Upon this indictment they 


have been arraigned, and upon their arraignment have 
pleaded Not guilty ; and for their trial have put them- 


{elves upon God and their country, which country you 


are: Your charge therefore is, to inquire whether they 
be guilty of the felony and rape whereof they ſtand in- 


| dicted, or not guilty. If you tind them guilty, you ſhall 


inquire what goods or chattels, lands or tenements they 
had, at the time of the felony committed, or at any 
time ſince : If you ind them not guilty, you ſhall inquire 
whether they fed for the me : If you find that they did 


ily for the fame, you ſnajl inquire of their goods and 


chattels, as if you- had found them guilty : If you find 
them not guilty, and that they did not fly for the ſame, 
fay fo, and no more; and hear your evidence. 


CouNciL 


—_ 


CouNnNCIL FOR THE CROWN, 
Mr Serjeant Leigh, Mr Cox, and Mr. Baker, 


CouNnCcIL FOR TRE PRISONERS. 


Mr Recorder, Mr Biſhop, Mr Lucas, and Mr Shaw. 


Mr Baker then opened the indictment. After which 

Mr Serjeant Leigh ſtated the caſe with the ſeveral 
facts, as they will appear in the ſubſequent trial, (which 
we need not repeat here), and concluded to the follow- 
ing purport : 

70 Gentlemen, I told you at firſt, would make no 
appeal to your paſſions: nor ſhall I. I have told you 
the ſtory as it was told to me. I ſhall call the witnefles ; 
and if they do prove the caſe to your ſatisfaction, you 
will, I doubt not, find the priſoners guilty. If they do 
not prove it, God forbid that an innocent perſon ſhould 
ſuffer. It is our buſineſs to lay it fairly, candidly, and 
fully, before you; and then, in God's name, let the con- 
ſequence follow.” 

Lord Baltimore propoſed the witneſſes ſhould be exa- 
mined apart ; to which the proſecutrix readily agreed. 


SARAH WOODCOCK ſworn. 

Sarah Woodcock. I live in King-{treet, Tower-hill, 
My father and ſiſter live there. 

Mr Cox. Did you carry on any buſineſs in the month 

*of December ? * 

S. Woodcock. Les. 

Mr Cox. What buſineſs? 

S. Woodcock, The buſineſs of a millener. 

Mr Cox. If you can ſpeak louder, do; if not, I will 
repeat to the jury. Do you remember any body coming 
to your houſe in the month of December laſt ! —— But 
take time, and ſpeak as loud as you can. 

S. Woodcock, A gentleman came, which J fince find 
to be Lord Baltimore : he came to the ſhop. | 

Mr Cox. What was his buſineſs ? | 

S. Woodcock. He came behind another cuſtomer... 

Mr Cox. Was that cuſtomer known to vou? 

S. Woodcock. She was. 2751 

Mr Cox. What p Hd at that time between you and | 


the gentleman ! 
§. 1 8 
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S.-Hoodcock. The gentleman forced his diſcourſe very - 


much to the lady, and then aſked me what the ruff was 
that was in the window ? I reached it to him, and told 
him it was eighteen pence : he bought, the ruff, and 
went away. 

Mr Cox. Did he come at any time afterwards ? 

S. Moodcoch. He came again two or three days after- 
wards. I was not at home. About a week atter he 
came at night. Nothing particular paſſed then. He 
only bought nine yards of ribbon, and went away. 

Mr Cox. When did you (ee him again? 


S. Woodcock. I can't exactly tell the time. I believe 


about a week after that, as near as I can gueſs, I ſaw him 
again. He came about noon : he came in a great hurry, 
all over mud on one fide; and ſaid a coach had flung him 
down, 

Mr Cox. What did you ſay ? 

S. Woodcock. I ſaid, it was very odd he ſhould be fo 
near the coach, and not ſee it. He ſaid it was thinking 
on me. I gave him no anſwer, not to my knowledge, 
He aſked me, if he might fit down, if he ſhould not hurt 
the chair. I told him, that he would not hurt the chair. 
He aſked me for ſome filk mittins. He ſaid they were 
for two little miſſes, and muſt be about the ſize of my 
arm. He faid he was a neighbour, and lived juſt by, in 
Tower«ſtreet, and would bring the ladies ſome time or 
other to ſee me. He then faid, he ſhould be glad to 
accompany me to the play, if | would go. I made an- 
{wer, 1 never was at a play, and never intended it, 
That was all that particularly paſſed then. 

Mr Cox. What day of the week was this? 

S. Woodcoch. I cannot tell. 

Mr Cox. What happened after this at any time ? 

S. Woodcock. I faw him no more to my knowledge, 
On Monday the 14th of December, at night, one Mrs 
Harvey came. She afterwards told me her name. 

Mr Cox. Do you fee her? 

S. Woodcock. Yes (pointing to the priſoner Harvey). 
She beſpoke a pair of laced ruffles; and aſked, if I could 
get them done by the next day noon. After the had be- 

{poke them, ſhe aſked me, if my name was not Hoo0d- 
cocſe: 1 Sho faid that I had been ſtrongly recommended 
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to her, and ſhe: layed to encourage young beginners ; 
and told me, if ſhe liked the ruffles, ſhe would recom- 


mend me-to a lady of her acquaintance which wanted a 


great many things. 

Mr Cox. Did any thing elſe paſs that day: 

S. Woodcock. Not to my knowledge. The next day, 
about noon, ſie came according to her time, and fetch- 
ed the ruffles, and ſaid the wanted ſeveral more things; 


and aſked me, if I could come to her houſe next day at 


four o'clock ? I anſwered, Iwould come, if ſhe pleaſed. 

Mr Cox. Did any thing more paſs then ? SR 

S. Woodcock. Nothing particular. The next day, 
according to my time, I went, about half an hour after 
four o'clock. 

Mr Cox. What day of the month? 

S. Yoodcock. December the 16th, the day of the week 
was Wedneſday, 1 went to Curtain Row, juſt by Hol- 
loway Mount. The maid opened the door : the went 
up ſtairs, and let her miſtreſs know that I was there; 
and then I was ordered up airs. She behaved in a very 
genteel manner, and aſked me to ſit down; and then de- 
fired to look at the things which I had brought. She 
ordered tea directly: 1 told her, I could not {tay to 
drink tea, and begged to be excuſed, Jult as I was 
ſpeaking of that, in came a little man, like a Jew, and 
made a great many compliments to this lady, as if he 
had not ſeen her before that day. I have ſince found the 
name of this man to be Jaac Iſaacs. Then they began to 
talk about his going to the play : ſhe faid ſhe was going 
into the city to ſee a lady. 

a My Cox. Did ſhe name what part of the city, or what 
ady ? A 


S. Hoodcock. No: he ſaid he muit have a coach to 


go to the play; and that if ſhe would, ſhe might go part 
of the way in his coach, that he would ſet her down: 
Then ſhe turned to me, and faid, This is the lady 4 told 
you of. She then faid, the would be glad if I would 
go along with her ; that ſhe wanted a great many things, 
and would be a good cuſtomer to me. I made many 


excuſes, that my dreſs was not ſuitable; and then deſi- 


Fa 


red to be excuſed from going that night, She ſaid the 
lady was a very agreeable lady, and would t 
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of my dreſs; it was all very well; and begged I would 
go. Then the Jew went with a pretence to fetch a 


coach. He came back again directly, and hurried away 


very faſt. We were hurried into the coach; and the 
maid ſeemingly was to bring the candle, but kept back 
with it. I went into the coach in the dark, and was 
not able to diſcern what ſort of a coach it was. When I 
got into the coach, the Jew drew up the glaſſes. I ob- 
teryed, that they were very good glaſſes for a hackney- 


coach. He faid, it was a very good coach indeed. I , 


by and by faid, it was a very good coachman, as well as 
a good coach, he drove ſo faſt, and I did not hear him 
{ſtrike the horſes, The lady made anſwer, and ſaid, ſhe 
ſuppoſed that the gentleman had put ſixpence in the 
coachman's pocket, in order to make him make haſte, 
that he might get to the play time enough. In about 
half an hour we were got to the houſe. Juſt as we 
were got to the houſe, as we were coming to the door, 
Mrs Harvey faid, Miſs, this is a very fine houſe this lady 
keeps. I ſaid, I was very ſorry I was come in ſuch a 
dreſs; for I was quite aſhamed. Then they knocked at 
the door, They drove in ſo faſt, that I did not know 
that it was in a court- yard, but thought it was a door in 
the ſtreet. | 

Mr Cox. Was it a door in the ſtreet ? 

S. N oodcoc. No. Then I was deſired ro walk up 
ſtairs. I went up along with Mrs Harvey. They led 
me into one room, then a ſecond, and out of that into 
a third. There was an old man fitting, whom I found 
{ince to be Dr Griffinburg: he got up in a very com- 
plaiſant manner, and aſked me to fit down. Mrs Harvey 
aſked for the lady: he faid he would go and ſee for her: 
he went out, and brought in word ſhe would be here 
preſently. 

Mr Cox. Who did you ſee next? 

S. Woodcock. I fat about half an hour with Mrs Har- 
vey and Dr Griffinburg; and then in came the gentle- 
man, whom I ſince find to be Lord Baltimore. 

Mr Cox. What paſſed then? 

S. Woodcock. I was much ſtruck, knowing him to be 
the man I had ſeen at my thop before. He came in with 
| qa 
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a great many e he ſaid, How do you do, 
Miſs ; I hope you are well; and ſuch like. | 

Mr Cox, How was he dreſt? 

S. Woodcock. In a linen nightgown ; he 3 
he had not been well; as he came in, I underſtood Dr 
Griffinburg, he was the ſteward. Mrs Harvey ſaid to him 
ſomething about the lady, I can't tell what. 

Mr Cox. What paſſed after this ? 

S. Woodcock. He ſaid to me, I told you I would re- 
commend you to ſome ladies, that they were great ladies, 
and would want many things in your way. I did not 
remember, that he had told me that. I made anſwer, I 
was much obliged to him; and aſked him where the la- 
dies were. He ſaid he would go and fee for them: he 


went out, and brought in word that the ladies were not 


at home, but would be ſoon. Then, after we had fat a 
little while, he ſaid he would go and call the houſekeep- 
er; he went out, and brought in a woman, which I find 
ſince to be Mrs Griffinburg. 

Mr Cox. Is ſhe in court? 

S. Hoodcock. That is her at the bar (pointing to her). 

Mr Cox. What paſſed then? 

S. Woodcock. He ordered tea, and aſked me to drink 
tea. I told him I was obliged to him, I had drank tea at 
Mrs Harvey's. He ſaid he had ney and thercfore deſired 
it might be brought. 

Mr Cox. Did they drink tea ? 

S. Woodcock. They did, and with a great deal of per- 
ſuaſion I drank one diſh, After tea he went out of the 
room, and brought in a heap of nicknacks; ſuch as pur- 
' ſes, ſmelling-bottles, tetotums, and a ring: he faid, he 
had bought them all for me. I told him, 1 had no uſe 
for them, and did not chuſe to accept them. He want- 
ed me to play at tetotum : He ſaid, he ſuppoſed I could 
play, and begged I would. I told bim, when I was a 
child poſſibly 1 might, but now I thought it rather be- 
neath me. He ſaid, if I would not accept the things, 
we ſhould play for them; which we did, but I did not 
accept them afterwards. I ſaid ſeveral times, between, 
to Mrs Harvey, I ſhould be glad if ſhe would let me go 
home. She faid we ſhould go home preſently. I told 
her, it grew late, and begged that I might go, for my 
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ſy. She faid I ſhould go preſently. The gentleman ſaid, 
he wanted me to ſee the houſe. I told him, I did not 
care to ſtay to- night; and as the ladies were not there, 
and I did not ſee they would come, I could fee the houſe 
another time. He faid, may be I would not come another 
time. Ifaid, may bel would. He faid, will you promiſe me 
to come another time? 1 fad Idid not : chute to promiſe it. 
I would not promiſe, becauſe I never inte it, if I 
could get out ; not that I had, at that time, any thoughts 
of being kept there; but expecting the perſon that court- 
ed me, I wanted to be at ole. He then faid, Miſs, 
but you ſhall fee the houſe to-night, therefore took me 
in to ſee another room or two. When we came into a 
room where there was a harpſichord, he aſked Mrs Grit- 
finburg, whether ſhe was ſure all the family were out, be- 
cauſe if he was ſure all the family were out, he would 
play the muſic to Miſs. This confirmed me that he was 
a ſervant in the houſe ; and becauſe I thought 1 heard the 
Doctor before ſay, Here comes the ſteward ; and the gen- 
tleman having ſo mean an appearance, I had no notion 
he was maſter of the houſe. 

Mr Cox. What paſſed after this? | 

S. Woodcock. As ſoon as he had ſaid that, Mrs Grit- 
finburg turned to Mrs Harvey, and faid, how glad ſhe 
was they had got ſo nice an opportunity to have the houſe 
all to themſelves. After he had played the muſic, and 
they had ſtaid a little while, I was had out into the room 
I was firſt in. I intreated of Mrs Harvey again that ſhe 


would let me go home, for it was late. They faid it 


was not late : it was not above eight ornine o'clock, and 
the lady would come preſently. I told them, as to the 
lady, I did not fee ſhe would come, and1 muſt go home. 


Lord Baltimore faid, Miſs, you ſhall ſtay to ſupper firſt. 


1 faid, Sir, I don't chuſe any ſupper, and begged I might 
go home. He then ordered ſupper. Mrs Griffinburg 
went out of the room, and ordered ſupper. As ſoon as 
ſhe was gone, he took me up behind the window“ cur- 
tain, and ſaid, Miſs, you ſhall come and ſee where you 
are: You don't know where you are, do you? I ſaid, 
No, Sir; where is it? but he did not tell me then; he 


began to ſhew indecencics, ſuch as * huis bt eeches, 
and 
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no notion at firſt of being kept there. 
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and putting his tongue into my mouth, I fle into a 


very great paſſion, ſtruggled, and got from behind the 
curtain. Mrs Harvey and Dr Grifftinburg came up ſeem- 
ingly to help him: With that, I fought with them all, 
and faid I would go home directly, and made up to the 
door: with that, he ſaid I ſhould ſtay to ſupper firſt. I 
ſaid I would not ſtay, I would go home directly. He then 
made me fit down by him at ſupper, but 1 would not eat 
nor drink. He then offered me a glaſs of ſyllabub, which 
I knocked out of his hand, and got up again, and faid 
I would go home, and made up to the door. He faid it 
was late, and ſaid there could be no coach got for me. 


I told him, not to tell me about a coach, 1 wanted no | 


coach, and would {ſtay upon no account whatever. I 
deſired he would not attempt to perſuade me. With 
that he ſtood over me (1 believe it might be then about 
eleven, but can't exactly ſay the time; I think it was 
about eleven when they had firſt done fapper), he ſtood 
over me till between twelve and one. I told - 
Court. What do you mean by ſtanding over you ? 
S. Woodcock. Perſuading me. 
Mr Cox. Before this, had you applied to Mrs Harvey 
and Grifhnburg to go away: 
S. Woodcock. 1 applied to them all in general, who ſaw 
that I cried, and took on in ſuch a manner. 
Mr Cox. Did you cry at that time ? 
S. H/oodcock. I had cried from about ſupper-time, 
from the time he had me behind the curtain; for I had 
Mr Cox. What paſſed after that? | 
S. Woodcock. Seeing the diftreſs I was in, and that I 
would go hame, and 1 faid how frightened my friends 
would be, he ſaid, he would write a letter to my friends, 
and ſay that I was in all ſafety, and well; ſomething to 
that purpoſe. I faid, if he could ſend a letter, what was 
the reaſon he could not let me go home? 1 would go 
home, and he ſhould not keep me upon any account 
whateyer. With that he ſaid I could not, nor ſhould 
not go home. I cried very violently, and faid it did not 
ſignify, they ſhould not keep me there. He flew- into a 
paſſion, and ſaid I need not trouble myſelf about _ 
for 
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for he ſhould not meddle with me. I told him, No, no 


more he ſhould. He went away. Then Harvey and 
Griffinburg, and Dr Griffinburg, ſtood over me for a- 
bout another hour, to perſuade me to be reconciled, 


and go up ſtairs to bed. I told them 1 would go to no 


bed in that houſe, nor any where but where I was. 
Mr Cox. Was my Lord in the room at this time ? 
S. Woodcock. No, he was gone. At laſt they ſaid it 
did not ſignify, for if 1 would ſtay up all night, they 
would not, and I ſhould go up ſtairs. With that they 
led me up a pair of back-ſtairs into a room where was 
a bed. They perſuaded me very much to go to bed. I 
told them I would not go to bed in that houſe, They 
both went to bed ſome time after in the ſame room, and 
I walked about the room all night, crying, and in the 
greateſt diſtreſs poſſible. 1 went often to the window to 
ſee for day-light : And as ſoon as daylight came, Jo- 
ned the window, to ſee if I could jump out; but when 
I looked, I faw there was no fuch thing as jumping out 
and ſaving life: it was two pair of ſtairs. I ſtood at the 
window till eight in the morning, when I faw a young 
woman coming, which I thought looked like an honeſt 
perſon, and would go and tell my father. With that I 
throwed down my handkerchief, which was as wet with 
tears as if dipped in water. She took it up; but being 
ſo high, ſhe did not at firſt ſee where it came from, and 
therefore went on her way. 1 then called out, Young 
woman! young woman! twice; with that ſhe held u 
the handkerchief, and made a motion as it the would 


fling it down within the rails. I was going to tell her 


where to go to my father : The two women jumped out 
of bed in their ſhifts, and pulled me away with all the 
force-they could, and abuſed me, and aſked me how I 
could make ſuch a piece of work. They ſaid 1 had much 
reaſon to cry indeed, when I was brought to a houſe, 
and a gentleman that would do ſo much for me; 
and wiſhed they were as likely to have as good luck in the 
world as I was likely to have. 

Mr Cox. Which ſaid that? 

S. Yoodcock, Both of them. I ſaid I did not care a- 


ny 
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ny thing about it; if ad would give me his whole eſtate, 
and ſettle it all upon me, I would not ſtay upon any ac- 
count whatever, therefore begged they would not think 
of keeping me, for I would go home. Some time after 
this they went out of the room, and in came Dr Grif- 
finburg and Lord Baltimore, which terrified me very 
much: Indeed I was crying in a violent manner, and faid 
I would go home. My Lord ſaid it was ſtrange I ſhould 
make ſuch a piece of work, had not he promiſed me that 
I ſhould go home at twelve o- clock. I told him Iwould 
go home directly, for my relations would go all about 
among my other friends, and when they could not find 
me, they would go out of their ſenſes ; therefore I muſt 
go home directly. 

Mr Cox. What relations did you allude to ? 

S. Woodcock. I meant my father and my two ſiſters, 
After that I went down ſtairs, and I cried juſt as uſual. 

Mr Cox. Into what room ? 

S. Woodcoch. I cannot remember the room; he went 
with me, and I believe he led me down ſtairs. 

Mr Cox. What happened to you then? þ 

S. Woodcock. I cried as uſual. They brought the 
breakfaſt, but I would not eat nor drink. IT went on in 
the ſame manner till twelve o' clock came; then I was / 
quite outrageous. I ſaid it did not ſignify their pretend- 
ing to keep me, for I would not ſtay. He pretended a- 
gain to write to my father. I told him it did not ſigni- 
fy ; for nothing he could do ſhould keep me there. With 
that he aſſured me, that he meant nothing but honour, 
for he loved me to diſtraction; that he could not part 
with me, and I muſt ſtay. I told him I would not ſtay 
upon any account. He ſaid he would write to my father, 
and when my father came, he would make ſuch propo- 
fals to my father as I ſhould like; and if I did not like 
them, and like to ſtay, I ſhould go home with my fa- 
ther : with that he wrote. I do not know what anſwer 
I made to him; and I was ſo much diſturbed, I can't re- 


collect what he wrote. 
Court. Did he read it you ? , | 
S. Woodcock, He did. He then put the pen in my 
hand, and told me 1 muſt write, Dear father, this is 
true; 
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true; Ry if you will came diredly: this 


afternoon. From your dutiful daughter, &c. 

Mr Cox. Did he bid you write theſe very words? 

S. Woodcock. Yes, word for word as he dictated, and 
ſtood over me to fee me do it. I did it to fee my father. 

Mr Cox. How came you to put ſuch a ſubſcription as 
that? 

S. Moodcoch. I wrote it with this view, that my ſa- 
ther might come directly; but, if it had been otherwiſe, 
I muſt have wrote it, becauſe he ſtood over me. He put 
the pen into my hand, and faid I muſt write it; that was 
enough for me when 1 was in his power. 

Mr Cox. Was that the reaſon of your writing it ? 

S. Woodcock. It was, and that my father might come 


directly. 


The Letter read. 4 


“ Your daughter Sally ſends you the incloſed, and de- 
c ſires you will not be uneaſy on her account, becauſe 
. * every thing will turn out well, with a little patience G 
« and prudence. She is at a friend's houſe, ſafe and 
„well, in all honeſty and honour. Nothing elſe is n 
<< meant, you may depend on it: And, Sir, as your pre= |, 
te ſence and conſent is neceſſary, we beg of you to come ; 
« ina private manner to Mr Richard Smith s, in Broad- 


* 


* ſtreet, New Buildings.” te! 
Mr Cox. This is what was wrote by my Lao ? 5 
S. Woodcock. 1 believe it was wrote by him. 
| Mir Cox. What time? 85 = 
S. Woodcock. ] can't juſtly ſay; I believe it was about bef 
noon. When he had wrote, 1 obſerved there was no J ö 


direction where my father ſhould come; with that I told « 
him, I was very ſure he did not intend to fend it, that n 
he had put no directions upon the letter. 1 aſked him, I.“ 
where it was? He ſaid, it was New Broad- ſtreet Build- 
ings. Iaſkedhim what his name was? He ſaid it was Richard 
Smith. I aſked him, if he could look firmly at me, and 
ſay, with truth, that his name was Richard Smith, and 
that that was New Broad-{treet Buildings? I put it home 
to him ſeveral times. At laſt he owned his name was not 


Richard Smith, but that Richard Smith lived FO or 
three 
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three doors off, arid that LA was New Broad-ſtreet 
Buildings. 1 then aſted him, hat end of the town? he 
faid, St james's. I did not know whether the letter was 
fent or no, till afterwards. 

Mr Cox. What paſſed that day afterwards ? 

S. Woodcock. I wetit on crying in the ſame manner, 
and pleading that they would let me go home. I often 
went to the window to ſhew my diſtrefs; which, when 
they faw, one or other of thefe women always pulled 
me away. 

Mr Cox. Which did ? 

S. Woodcock. Both of them, as they kendhh to be 
in the way. I was preſent at dinner, but neither eat nor 
drank. 

Mr Cox. Who dined ? 

S. Woodcock. I think, Dr Griffinburg, Mrs Harvey 
and, I believe, Mrs Griffindurg. 

Mr Cox. Did you ſee any more fervants during that day? 

S. Woodcoch. No. ä 

Mr Cox. Or any other part of the family, beſides Dr 
Griffinburg, Mrs Harvey, and Mrs Griffinburg ? 

S. Yoodcock. No; I went on in the ſame manner all 
the day, crying, and taking on, and begg'd I might g go 
home; and they pretending that my father was coming. 

Mr Cox. Was any thing ſaid to you about going ſo of- 
ten to the window ? 

S. FYoodcock. Nothing particularly, but they pulling 
me away, and ſaid I ſhould not ſtand there. In the e- 
vening, on Thurſday, Mrs Griffinburg, or ſomebody, 
nad ordered the windows in the room where I had been 
before, in the night, to be nailed up. 

Mr Cox. Do you know who gave chat order? 

S. Woodcock. I do not know who ordered them, of 

my own knowledge. With that Lord Baltimore came 
in, and pretended to be in a great paſſion with Mrs Grif- 
finburg, and ſaid, What did ſhe mean by ordering the 
windows to be nailed up, to make his ſervants think he 
was going to murder ſomebody, or do fornething bad 
indeed, that the windows mult be nailed up! Ile turned 
to me, and faid, Madam, I aftire you, it you offer to 
open a window, or make any diſturbance any other way, 
G | | 
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I will fling you out of the window, or do for you, I aſ- 
{ure you: whichfrightened me very much; and I thought 
that may be he might murder me. This was before 


ſupper. I went on in the ſame manner, pleading and 


crying; I don't know that I ſtopt crying all that day. 
They {upped together, but there was no ſervants : I nei- 
ther eat nor drank. After ſupper, when time was come 
to £0 up ſtairs, I ſaid, I would not go up till he had pro- 
miſed that he would not meddle with me, nor come near 
me. He promiſed he zyould not, and went away. Some 
time after that, I wa Ted again up the ſame back-ſtairs 
into the ſame back-roonp. | | 

Mr Cox. Who led you up? 

S. Woodcock. Mrs Harvey, or Mrs Griffinburg, I don't 
know which ; I believe both of them. They intreated 
me very. much to go to bed; I told them I would go to 
no bed in that houſe; I would neither eat nor drink, it 
they kept me there ever ſo long. They went to bed, 
and left me. I walked about the room in the ſame man- 
ner all night, in the greateſt diſtreſs poſſible ; and in the 
morning waked them with my crying. They then aſk- 
ed me how i could make ſuch a piece of work; they ne- 


ver heard a perſon make ſuch a crying, or ſaw ſuch di- 


ſtteſs in their lives. With that I told them, I thought I 


had great reaſon for it, when I was taken away from all 
that was near and dear to me in the world. I did aſſure 
them, that I would not ſtay there, and they ſhould not 
keep me upon any account ; for that I would never yield 
to his baſe purpoſes. With that Mrs Harvey faid, ſhe 
did not ſuppoſe he wanted to do any thing againit my 
will. I told mtg Fo did not, what was the reaſon that 
he kept me there from day to day, and would not let me 
go home? I told her, I would not ſtay, or yield to his 
baſe purpoſes, if he would give me his houſe full of fil- 
ver and gold, —This was up in the room, it I remember 
right. %he faid, ſhe did not ſuppoſe he would do any 
thing againſt my will, or keep me againſt my will. I 
told her, he never would keep me with my will, for it 
never would be my will to (tay there; and that if he 
would marry me, and ſettle all his eſtate upon me, I ne 

ve 
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ver would have him, for I hated him, and ever ſhould ; / 


. and therefore begged he would not keep me in that pri- 
ſon of hell, for it was a priſon of hell indeed ! 
; Mr Cox. Who was in the room at this time? 
4 S. Woodcock. Only Mrs Harvey. 
p Mr Cox. What happened-after this? 
7 S. Woodcock. Some time after this, I went down 
k ſtairs again into the ſame room where I was before. He 
K came to me; I was in the very fame diſtreſs as I was be- 
* fore; it was before breakfaſt ; and I told him, though 
he had no compaſſion on mel aſked him, if he had ever 
| been a father; if he had, he might have ſome compaſſion 
C for my father? if he was a father himſelf, ſurely he muſt 
d conſider my father, what he muſt feel for the loſs of a 
0 child that he loved, and could not tell where ſhe was; 
if whether ſhe was dead or alive. I told him, not only ſo, 
, but that we were engaged in buſineſs, and they could not 
ao carry on the buſineſs without me. With that, he ſaid, 
= he had been more careful in that reſpect than I had; for 
* he had ſent my father ſomething, that his buſineſs might 
© | not ſtop. I told him, that would be of no uſe, for they 
li. could make no uſe of it till I came. He faid with that, 
If I mould write to my father myſelf. I told him, if I did, 
ll} jr would be to no purpoſe, for I ſuppoſed I muſt write 
ef juſt what he pleaſed; 4nd if he did not like it, he would 
ory not ſend it, let me ae whatever 1 would. He ſaid, 
1d yes he would, and I ſhould write. I faid, I ſuppoſed he 
he would ſtand over me all the time. He faid, no, he would 
Wi go away; but he left the two women ſtanding over me; 
ury therefore he might as well have ſtay'd himſelf. | 
Mr. Cox. Explain the meaning of what you call Hand- 
= ing over you. 


4 S. Woodcock. Standing cloſe to me, to ſee how T 
| acted, and take care of me; this was upon Friday, about 

1 the middle of the day. I wrote three or four lines, and 
faid more than truth, becauſe I knew it would come in- 


* to his hands; and if it did not pleaſe him, I knew that 
iy he would not let it go. - | 


Mr Cox. Can you tell what you wrote? 
; - E: 2 If FH ood-+ 
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S. Woodcock. 1 ſaid at he had uſed me with as much 
honour as I could expect, and begged they would come 
immediately. After I had wrote theſe two or three 
lines, the two women faid, he had ſent my father two 
hundred pounds the day before, and that I ought to put 
it in, and know if they had it; that they ſhould return 
thanks for it. I told them I would not do any ſuch 
thing, for I cared nothing about it. 

Court. Which of them ? 

S. N oodcoch. Both jointly, and I refuſed it ſeveral 
times. After that they went in and aſked Lord Balti- 
more, whether it {hould be ſo or not? He came in, and 
faid, he did not care much about it; but I might, if I 
wauld, put in; ſo I wrate that they told me they had 
{ent two hundred pounds, and I deſired to know if he 
had it. 

Mr Cox. I think your veal ion was, that you put 
into your letter more than truth; how came you to do 
that? 

S. Woodcock. For the reaſon 1 ſaid before; that I 
knew he would not ſend it, if I did not ſay ſomething 
in favour of him, In an hour or two after that, there 
came up one of the ſervants, 1 Target which, and ſad, 
that a gentleman had brought a letter, which Lord Bal- 


timore brought in, and ſi: dit came from Richard Smitn; 


and that my father had been there, and would not ſtay 


till I and he could be ſent for. With that I ſaid, I 


would not believe any thing of it. I did believe it was 
bis own forging, for it was wrote in another language. 

He pretended to read it to me, but I told him it was 
nothing at all, for he could read it as he liked. With 
that he faid he would ſend for the man, and make me a 
liar, I ſaid he could not, but he would make the man 
ſay as he pleaſed, and could talk to him in another lan- 
guage. The man was brought. I told him, if he 8 
let me aſk the man queſtions, then I would believe, 

he gave me ſatisfactory anſwers. He ſaid I could * 
found the whole world. I told him, I did not know but 
I might, if they did not ſpeak truth. The man came in, 
and ſat down, and he ſpoke to him ſomething firſt in an- 
other language; it was not Engliſh I Enow ; and then 
tad, Md not you bring this letter? he anſy ered, Yes, 
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I told him I did not * he 40 ; the more, becauſe 
he had been talking to him in another language. I aſk- 
ed him what ſort of a man it was came to him ? He 
ſaid a middling man. I aſked him what he called a mid- 
dling man? He faid a talliſh man, I aſked, whether he 
was old or young, and what fort of a face he had? but 
he could give me no ſatisfactory anſwer to any thing I 
ſaid, I then ſaid to Lord Baltimore, Who is a liar now, 
you or me? I ſaid they were a parcel of Popiſh, rub- 
biſhing people, and I would not believe any thing they 
faid to me; (for I thought Lard Baltimore had been a 
Frenchman and a Papiſt). 

Mr Cox. Can you give any reaſon ? 

S. HY oodcock. I thought him a Frenchman, and there- 
fore ſuppoſed him to be a Papilt. 

Court. Did he ſpeak broken Engliſh ? 

S. Woodcock. 1 thought ſo; but that might be my 
ignorance. 

Mr Cox. What time was this? 

S. Woodcock. About dinner-time. They went into 
another room; there was muſic and dancing by Mrs 
Harvey and this Smith. | 

Court. Did the perſon that ſpake this foreign language 
to my, Lond, paſs for Smith, or one of my Lord's ſer- 
rants ! 

S. Hoodcock. He paſſed for Richard Smith. My 
Lord Baltimore played upon the muſic, Richard Smith 
and Mrs Harvey danced, and I walked about the room in 
the greateſt diſtreſs. After that they took me to look 
at the pictures; and there was a ſhip in diſtreſs. I told 
them that was my picture. They ſaid no, and took me 
to another picture of a ſhip in a ſtorm, and told me that 
was my picture. Then they led me back into the room 
again. They all fat down before the fire, and I fat down 
with them. He faid to this Richard Smith, as ſoon as 
he had fat down, he ſhould draw Miſs's picture. I faid 
he ſhould do no ſuch thing ; I ſhould not think of ha- 
ving my picture drawn. He drew my picture in the 
ſture I fat crying, in this manner, (deſcribing it, with 
her head leaning upon her hand) ; they did not put the 
tears into the picture, | 
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My Cox. What paſſed that night ? _ 

S. Woodcock. Nothing more particular. About 
twelve at night it was pretended that the little Jew man 
that firſt took me away, was ſent with that letter that 1 
wrote. Broughton came in, who was called the ſtew- 
ard, (that is, one that anſwered to that name), and 
brought word that my father had ſtopt the Jew. Lord 
Baltimore was in a violent paſſion, and ſwore he would 
go and pull my father by the noſe. I defired he would 
give me leave to ſpeak a word or two ; that I was very 
fure my father had done no ſuch thing, for he had not 
ſpirit enough for it. While I was ſpeaking, in came the 
other man, the Jew that I ſeen at firſt, Iaacs; he 
brought a letter, which he ſaid he had brought from my 
friends, and told me they were all well ſatisfied and plea- 
ſed; and ſo put the letter into my hands. It was wrote 
by my ſitter, and my ſiſter writing ſo ſeldom, 1 did not 
know her hand at firſt ; but turning the other fide of the 
letter, I found the ſeal to be the young man's that court- 
ed me, Mr Davis, which confirmed me it was come 
from them, which was the firſt word I knew that came 
from them. 

Mi Cox. The purport of the letter? 

S. Woodcock. It was, as near as I can remember, this: 
Only pleaie to appoint a place when and where we may 
meet you. It was directed to me, if J remember right, 
This was about twelve at night: time was come that I 
muſt go up ſtairs, which I would not do till he had pro- 
miſed me he would not meddle with me, nor come 
near me: I went up ſtairs to the ſame room where I 
went before! and Mrs Harvey and Mrs Griftnburg came 
up to the ſame room, and preſſed me very much to go 
to bed. I ill cried, and ſaid 1 would not; but find- 
ing my ſtrength was gone, I ſaid, may be J will lie down 
ſome time in the night in my cloaths. 

Mr Cox. Had you eat any thing at that time? 

S. Fooidcock. To my knowledge I had neither eat nor 
drank. Upon my ſaying that, Mrs Griffinburg went 
out of the room, and left only me and Mrs Harvey. I 
fancy that was between one and two; but ] cannot ſay. 

Bir Cox, Did you lie down in the middle of the 
night? 


S. Foodcockh, 
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S. Woodcock. lay 1 about half an hour after 
Mrs Griffinburg was gone; and ſhe coming up about 
half an hour after, frightened me ; for I thought it was 
Lord Baltimore coming up, which ſet me in ſuch a trem- 
ble, that I was obliged to get up : then I walked about, 
and ſo laid down again, and ſo I went on all the night 
in great diſtreſs : then I talked to Mrs Harvey, and aſk- 
ed her, if ſhe had ever been in love? I think ſhe faid 


yes; I am not poſitive : with that I told her, then I was 


engaged ; that a young man kept me company, and we 
were about ſettling ; that he had a great regard for me, 
and that I could not ſay but I had the ſame for him, and 
therefore begged her to think how hard it mult be in my 
caſe. | | 

Mr Cox. That part of the ſtory was true, was it? 

S. Woodcock. Yes. I told her how I had been 
brought up from a child in a very religious way. 

Mr Cox. That part of the ſtory is true? 

S. Hoodcoh. Yes; and that I could not bear any of 
their ways; and that if Lord Baltimore would ſettle all 
his eſtate on me, I would not comply; and a great deal 

of ſuch diſcourſe, which I can't now recolle& ; but beg- 
ged that ſhe would lay it before my Lord, and intreat 
him to let me go: for I thought if ſhe would lay the 
caſe before him, and tell him how it was, he would let 
me go. 1 faid, I dare fay if ſhe had a mind ſhe could let 
me go herſelf. She ſaid, no; though ſhe had known 
the houſe ſo long, ſhe did not know the way out of the 
houſe. With my crying, and being in ſuch an agony 
and diſtreſs, ſhe got up ſooner than common, and we 
went down ſtairs; but when we came to the bottom of 
the ſtairs, every door was locked, and we could get no 
further; we were therefore forced to go up ſtairs, and 
were upwards of an hour before we could get into the 
room, where there was a tire, below ſtairs, where we 
were before. 

Mr Cox. Did Mrs Harvey try to get out ? 

S. Hoodcock. She did, but could not. She did not 
try to get out of the houſe, but only into the room 
where the fire was down ſtairs, 
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Giro of yours? _ 5 
S. Woodeock. When we came down ſtairs, ſhe did go 


out from me, but Mrs Griffinburg was preſent : they 
did not leave me alone not one five minutes together 1 


believe. Lord Baltimore came in ſoon after. I was in 
great diſtreſs as uſual. They had ſome breakfaſt, 

Mr Cox. Who! | 

S. Woodcock. Mrs Harvey and Mrs Griffinburg. 
Lord Baltimore was preſent, if I remember right. 

Mr Cox. Did he ſay any thing to you? 

S. Woodcock. He did, but I cannot exactly remembe 
what. | | 

Court. What time did Lord Baltimore come ? 

S. Woodcock. I think about eight or nine o'clock, I 

ed the ſame arguments with him as I had done with 


Harvey, and told him about this fame young man. With 
that he flew into a violent, paſſion, and called me all the 


bitches and whores he could think of, and throwed the 
news- paper at me ; and told me, if I offered to tell him 
any thing more about another man, he would fling me 


out of the window, or tie my petticoats about my head, 


and fend me home in a wheelbarrow. The little Jew 


was preſent, Mrs Harvey and Mrs Grithnburg ; and he 


faid to the Jew, Carry the ſlut to a mean houſe, like 
herſelf. With that I was terrified very much, and 
thought he meant a bawdy-houſe. He flew out of the 
room in a great paſſion, and left the little Jew, Harvey 
and Griffinburg. They perſuaded me to be reconciled, 
They ſaid, had he not promiſed he would ſend for my 
father, and make ſuch propoſals as he would like ; and 
if I did not like them, I ſhould go home again'? and had 
I not better leave it to him? With that the little Jew 
came and told me, that all my friends, and Mr Davis in 
particular, were well pleaſed. I told him, I was ſure 
it was a very great ſtory, therefore begged he would 
not ſay another word about it; but with their perſua- 
ſions, and fearing he would ſend me to a bawdy-houle, 


I defired Lord Baltimore might be called in. He came 


in. I told him, if my father came, and terms were of- 
fered 
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fered him, I would conſider AT; and begged that God 
would direct me. This was on Saturday about noon : 
after this I was very ill, and could hold up my head no 
longer. 

Mr Cox. Had you eat or drank then? 

S. Yoodcock. No; only a diſh of tea that morning. 
With that he came to me, and told me, by that means 
I put it out of my power to help myſelf in that which I 
was fo afraid of; and then he went and mixed a draught, 
and brought it me, and ſaid, I muſt take it. I refuſed 
it, fearing there might be ſomething hurtful in it. He 
ſaid, there was nothing hurtful in it, and I muſt take it. 
1 did. This was about two or three o'clock. 

Mr Cox. What was the draught ! 

S. Woodcock. Phyſical, I believe. I took it. 

Mr Cox. Did any thing happen at dinner that day? 
S. Woodcock. Nothing particular. I lay in that man- 


ner, with my head upon the elbow- chair, till nine 


o'clock. Nothing particular paſſed that evening. At 
the uſual time, he ſaid we muſt go to bed again. I got 
a little more ſpirits; but I ſaid, I would not go till he 
had promiſed not to come near, nor meddle with me. 
He ſaid, he would lead me up ſtairs; which he did. 


When he had got there, he defired me much to go to 


bed; and ordered Mrs Griffinburg, before I went up, to 
make me ſome whey. I believe, between two and three 
o'clock, as well as J can recollect, the brought me ſome 
red wine, and I drank a little of it, and eat a bit of a toaſt. 
This was in the morning : 1 had not laid down then. 
This was between two and three o'clock on Sunday 
morning: I had laid down in my cloaths. 

Mr Cox. Did you take any whey ? 

S. Woodcock. No; 1 did not. The wine was brought 
inſtead of the whey. 

Mr Cox. Who was in the room beſides ? 

S. Woodcock. Only the two women and myſelf. 

Mr Cox. Who lay in the room that night? 

S. Woodcock. Mrs Harvey. I laid down ſometimes, 
and ſometimes walked about; but was very terrified leſt 
he ſhould come to me. Mrs Harvey faid, Surely I muſt 
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think the man had a great love for me, to come from his 
bed to me. I ſaid, no, it was not love; it was luſt. I 
pleaded many things as uſual with her; but nothing had 
any influence upon her. We came down ſtairs again. 

Mr Cox. Who did you ſee ? | 
8. Woodcock. This was Sunday morning, about nine 
or ten o'clock. Lord Baltimore came in to me, and 
aſked me, how I did, (this was aſter I had breakfaſted), 
and aſked me, if he had not kept his promiſe ? He aſk- 
ed me, if I had any whey? 1 told him, no; I had a 
little red wine. He was very angry with the houſekeep- 
er, and faid, that 1 muſt take another draught, for it 
was enough to kill me. With that he mixed up another 
draught, and inſiſted upon it that I ſhould take it; which 
I refuſed, fearing there ſhould be ſomething hurtful ; 
but I did take ir. He went out, and left me till the at- 
ternoon. Mrs Harvey continued with me. 
Mr Cox. Did any converſation paſs between you ? 
S. Woodcock. As uſual, I was crying in the fame man- 


ner. In the afternoon he came in to me, and deſired I 
would compoſe myſelf, and fir down and talk to him a 


little. With that he began to ridicule religion, and to 
iay, that all things came by nature; and that man, when 
he died, went to the duſt ; that he thought they had no 
living fouls : and he ſaid, that, as a philotopher, he be- 
lieved there was neither God nor devil, heaven nor hell. 
i defired they would bring me a Bible, and I would 


prove to him, that there was all. With that the Bible 
was brought; and I proved to him, from the word, as 
much as was in my power, that there was a God, a devil, 


heaven, and hell; and after that J concluded my diſ- 
courſe; which was from two or three in the afternoon 
till nine at night, with very little intermiſſion, 

Mr Cox. What time did the family dine that day? 

S. HYoodcock. About four o'clock. 

Mr Cox. Did you dine with them: 

S. Woodcock, I believe that day I might eat a bit: 1 
am not ſure. I told him my reaſon of having ſo long a 
diſcourſe, and being ſo plain with him, was, to con- 
vince him of the difference there was between him and 
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me; and that he might be aſſured it was impoſſible 1 
ſhould comply; and that I would not ſtay upon any ac- 
count whatever; and therefore begged he would let me 
go home. After ſupper they all went out of the room; 
that is, Dr Griffinburg, Mrs Harvey, and Mrs Griffin- 
burg, went out, and left him and me alone. Then he 
began to ſhew indecencies : he firſt pulled me into his 
lap; this was about nine o'clock on Sunday night; 
and wanted to put his hand in my boſom; which J 
would not let him, and got out of his arms. Then I 
was ſet down in the other chair: he began to open his 
breeches again, and {trove to pull my hand to him. I 
ſtruggled, and got away, and got up: then he preſſed 
me to one corner of the room; and there preſſed me up 
againſt the wainſcot, as if he would preſs me to death. 
I ſtruggled, and got from him: then he got me down 
in an elbow-chair : he opened his breeches, and ſtrove. 
to pull my petticoats up. I ſtruggled, and cried out all 
I could, and begged and pleaded with him, that he 
would take my lite ; for I would never yield the other 
to any one, but upon honourable terms, which was 
marriage. He then got up, and walked about the room 
a while; and then ſet me down, and ſerved me in the 
fame manner : but did not complete his baſe purpoſe at 
that time. This, I believe, was near two liours. I 


ſtruggled, and cried all I could: then he called in Mrs 


Harvey, and faid, we muſt go up to bed: and he ſaid 
he would lead me up itairs ; "which terrified me greatly. 
] did not know what 1 ſhould do with myſelf, leſt he 
ſhould fling me upon the bed when he got me up airs. 
Mrs Harvey made an excuſe : ſhe ſaid, ihe had forgot 
ſomething, and muſt go down again. 1 was afraid they 
had juggled it between them, and be egged and pleaded 
he would not meddle with me. He began as before to 
open his breeches, and ſtrove to pull 2 petticoats. 
Soon after, Mrs Harvey came into the room again ; ; and 
he told me, if I did not undreis myſelf that night, and 
go into bed, he would force me to go into bed with 
him. He went away; and 1 went to bed with Mrs Har- 
vey. This was on Sunday night. 1 this night 1 had 
no reſt: I did not go to —_ any P of the night, as I 
know 
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know of. I ſtarted up, and cried, O! he is coming 
he is coming! With that I again pleaded with Mrs Har- 
vey, to perſuade him to let me go home. I met with 
no ſucceſs, as ſhe was juſt as relentleſs as ever. This 
Was on Monday morning. When I came down ſtairs, I 
was in the fame manner : I went on crying as uſual, 
praying that I might go home, or ſee my friends, : 

Mr Cox. Will you take upon you to ſay you was cry- 
ing all this time 

S. Woodcock. I ceaſed very little indeed: by and by 
he came to me, and ſaid, if I would go and have my 
face waſhed, and another cap on, and clean things, and 
leave crying, I ſhould fee my father; but if I would not, 
I ſhould never ſee him : for what could my father think 
to ſee me in that dirty condition, and my eyes ſo bad 
with crying? I had had no change of linen. I went up 
ſtairs with that view. He faid, if I would go up, he 
would ſend for my father, and I ſhould fee him. He 
then ſaid, Now you ſhall fee your father to-day. I had 
put on ſome linen, with my own gown and petticoats. 

Court. Who furniſhed you with the linen? 

S. Woodcock. Mrs Griffinburg brought it. Then he 
faid, I ſhould fee my father; I ſhould go and take an air- 
ing in the coach, and that would divert me a little. I 
told him that would be no-pleaſure to me: If he would 
carry me to ſee my father, that would be a pleaſure to 
me. With that he ſaid, I ſhould go and take an airing, 
and fee my father when I came back. Soon after this, 
they. brought word the coach was ready, and that I muſt 
go. He led me down ſtairs, into the coach, It was in 
the yard at the door. 

Mr Cox. Was the gate ſhut? 

S. Foodceck. I don't know. He handed me into the 
coach himſelf. He then got in: Mrs Harvey and he fat 
on one fide, and Dr Griffinburg and his wife ſat off the 
other fide. He bade Mrs Harvey {it forward, againſt the 
door. I fat between my Lord and Mrs Harvey. 

Mr Cox. Had any body hold of you? 

S. Woodcock. I don't know exactly. They drove out 
of the gate with ſuch violence, that they tore off part of 
the gate by that means. wy 


Mr Cox. 


Mr Cox. Perhaps this 3 the coach to ſtop ? 

S. Woodcock. It did not cauſe the leaſt ſtoppage. 
They went through the ſtreets over Weſtmin(ter-bridge. 
They had like to have been overturned, they went with 
ſuch violence. They had like to have been overturned 
within three or four doors of the houſe. As near as] 
can recollect, this was about two o'clock. When we 
came to Weſtminſter-bridge, or before, I can't juſtly 
fay, I faid, I hoped he was not going to carry me far; 
that he was not going abroad. He ſaid, No; he was on- 
ly taking an airing to divert me; and that he ſhould come 
back again to dinner. When we came ſome way farther, 
and I ſaw the four and five mile ſtones, I ſaid, I hoped he 
was not going to carry me abroad ? He faid, Yes, to be 
ſure, he was going to carry me to Spain, to ſee the Spa- 
niards. We put on. I aſked him again, and he faid the 
fame. When we got to Epſom, he faid, Now we are 
come to Spain; and theſe are the Spaniards, There 
were two or three men in the ſtreets. 

Mr Cox. How came you to know it was Epſom ? 

S. Woodcock, I faw the poſt to direct to Epſom. 
When they came to Epſom, they began to talk about 
the country-houſe. Then I began to think we were go- 
ing there. When we came to the houſe, they aſked me, 
how I liked it? I told them that was a worſe priſon 
than the other; and hoped they were not come to ſtay 
there; for I could not bear it. 

Court. Who aſked you, how you liked it ? 

S. Woodcoch, I cannot ſay : it was when we got out 
of the coach. | 

Mr Cox. Who handed you out ? 

S. FWoodcoch. I can't recollect. 

Mr Cox. Did you go into the houſe immediately ? 

S. Woodcock. I did. 1 

Mr Cox. What paſled ? 

S. Woodcock. They went to dinner ſoon after we were 
in : it was about four o'clock. 

Mr Cox. At that time did the fame people appear to 
you, or other people? 
| S. Hoodcoch., 
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S. Hoodcock, In the country there were two men- 
ſervants waited at table. I did eat a very little bit. | 

My Cox. Did any thing paſs at dinner ? 

S. Woodcock. Nothing, that 1 can recollect, particu- 
larly. After dinner, Mrs Griſlinburg, Dr Griflinburg, 
and Mrs Harvey, went out of the room. He then took 
me up behind the window-curtain, and began to ſhew 
the ſame indecencies as before. I pleaded much with 
him, and ſtruggled all I could, and begged and prayed, 
that he would take my life away. 1 told him I would 
give that up freely ; but never would the other. With 
that he ſaid, it muſt be ſo that night, whether I would 
or no. Then they.came in again. They took me out 
of that room into ſome other rooms, to ſœe the houſe. 
I told them, I thought it was the worit fight I ever faw. 
They then told me, it muſt be ſo that night. Mrs Har- 
* vey and Mrs Griffinburg told me ſo. Wet 

Mr Cox. Did they explain particulars? > 

S. Woodcock. No. I was in great diſtreſs, and cried 
very much. After this they came in again, and I drank 
tea with them. Nothing particular paſled at tea. After 
tea they went up ſtairs again. Lord Baltimore faid, 
they muſt do ſomething to divert themſelves; that they 
would play at blindman's buff, and I ſhould play with 
them. I faid, I could not play at blindman's buff: I 
would do no ſuch thing. He ſaid, I ſhould not always 
fit in that manner. I was crying, and he {wang me 
round the room, and faid I ſhould play with them. One 
of the women was blinded, and one of them pretended 
ſhe had catched me. With that I ſaid poſitively I would 
not be blinded, I fat down, and cried again. As ſoon 
as he ſaw that, he came and fat down by me, and ſtrove 
to make me look at him. Nothing would make me for- 
get my trouble. I {till kept crying, and pleading with 
God, that he would take me out of time into eternity. 

Mr Cox. Did you ſpeak loud? 

S. Foodcochk. I don't know whether they heard me or 
no. After this they went to ſupper; but before they 
went to ſupper, the two women, and he himſelſ, all 
joined together, and ſaid, I might as well do it quietly ; 
for it muſt be fo that night. This was ſome time before 


ſupper. ! 
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I ate a little bit, but drank 
nothing, for fear they had put - 


something in it, After supper he 
ordered them to go to bed; with 
that hey led me out of the room. 
I was crying, They led ne into - 
the bedchamber, The two women a 
began to undress me, I was in - 
Such a tremble and fright, that 
I had no strength left; theres 
fore I was not able to resist 
them, but cried, and begged, — 
and pleaded, that God would —_. 
take away my life, and preserve 
mo-from that wicked creature. — 


My cap was pulled off, and the 


rest of my clothes was only — 
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unpinned, and such like, With —-- 
that they set me down, and ——— 
pulled all the rest of ny things 


off, and put me into the bed. 


When the curtains Were open I - 

saw Lord Baltimore was in bed. 
They drew the curtains, tucked - 
me up, and went away, as I - - - 
believe. He then turned upon me 

with gal the force ne could, and 
effected his purpose; he then - - 
turned off from me as he came on, 
and left me to live or die as 1— 
could. . He said nothing to me all 


night. I laid in such a fright and 


Fi 
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such a tremble, for fear he should 


* 


come to me again, that I sveat 80 - 


that the drops ran off from me, In 


2 


the same manner, and used me in 


\ 


the same way. I cried out as 1 


had done before, and made all — 


the struggle I could, When let 


out of the bedchamber, I went — 
into the next room, where Mrs, 
Harvey was, I was not drest; I N 


gat down and cried, Mrs. Harvey 


got up. I began to tell her of 
the usage I had had, but not I 


particulars: She said, Tes, : 


you made noise enough; I heard | 
you, I said, well I might, She 
said, You will like it well - - 


enough by and by. I told her no, 
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I should ever hate every thing of 
tae kind, but I hoped I ghould — 
not live long. Finding she answer- 


ed me 
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in a rough manner, I ies Wh myſelf, that I had Joſt 

every thing that was dear to me, but my life, how ſhould. I 
do to ſave that? With this I reſolved to alter my carris Fe 
and do every thing they deſired that was immaterial, 
theſe three reaſons : — That 1 might not be uſed ill; eat 
I — be ſent abroad ; —and that I might have ſome 

Wer of returning to London again, which was the only 
hope I By ſtanding-at the windows, I thought that ſome - 
time or other I might — my friends. With this I reſolved 
to alter my carriage as much as poſſible, and do every thing 
they deſired that was immaterial. 4 
Mr Cox. Then you declare this was a reſolution took at 
that time, and for theſe reaſons ? | 

S. Woodcock. I am poſitive of it as I ſtand here, taken 
at that time indeed, 

Mr Cox. Not at any ſubſequent time? 

S. Woodcock, No; n was before I had come out t of 
Mrs Harvey's room. | 

Mr Cox. What do you,mean by immaterial things? 

S. Woodcock. Any things that were innocent. As to 
diverſions, I was bred up not to take any ; and therefore 
was reſolved not to N with playing at cards, or dan- 
eing, or muſic, or any thing of that kind. 

Court. Do you mean by immaterial, any thing you did - 
not think ſinful ? 8 

S. Woodcock. That was my meaning, pe. Fab: 
Mr Cox. It will be proper to 21k you, if you ate not 
brought up in a particular ſect, and under what denomina- 
tion are you and your father? | 

S. #/ooadcock. We go under the denomination of Diſſent- 
ers, Independants. 

Mr Cox. I believe you pay a deference to more days 
than one in a week ? 

S. Woodcock, No, only the Sabbath, the Sunday. 

Mr Cox. You have en brought up in a very S 
way, I believe? 

S. Hoodcock, 1 was. | => 

Mr Cox. Are you taught to think it a crime to dance, ar © © 
play at cards? 

S, Apoodcocſ. I am, and ther from the word of God. 


* 
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Ir Cox. Having fai 1 he! inform my Lo d cit 
court what puſſed the reſt of the day. 

S. Woodcnch. When J came down firs, Lord Falti- 
more fat at breakfaſt; 1 torget whether Dr Griffinbu; G was 
there or no. 

Mr Cox. Were the women there? 

8. HPooflcock. One of them was, the other came after- 
wards, I took no notice, nor he neither, no farther than 
this; my Lord ſaid I was not well, and I muſt take a pow- 
der, (this was before breakfaſt, before J had eat any). 
While we were at breakfaſt, he faid to Mrs Harvey, Mits 
wants ſomething; does ſhe not? She faid, Yes, Sir, ſhe 
wants ſome clean linen. He faid, You ſhall go to Epſom, 
and buy Mifs ſome muſlin for aprons, and things, and ſhe 
ſhall work, and that will divert her mind from fitting and 
thinking, While Mrs Harvey was gone, he ſad, 1 ſhould 
go and take an airing in a boar. This was Tueſcay raora- 
ing. L-told him, 1 had never been upon water, and ſo was 
afraid. I had never becn upon the water, but only croſſed 
our little river at Cambridge, 

Ar Cox. Did you go? 

S. Foodcock. 1 di 4 

Mr Cox. Where? 

S. Foodcock ] went out of the houſe. He ſaid J muſt 
run, for fear I ſhould get cold. I did. When I came to 
the canal, I was all in a tremble, and did not know how to 
go in, for I was alraid. When i came in, the bottom of 

the boat was very full of water, I thought that was a very 
unfit place. 1 thought it would have killed me; bur T 
thought ] was as willing to die as live; therefore ] would 
co. When I was upon the water, he faid it would fit me 
for going abroad Tus increaſed my fears that I had had 


before. Then, if I remember right. Mrs Griftinburg faid, 


We > will tale a walk! 171 the park. then fa; d, It We did, 1 
ſhould be glad to go by ſuch a place; becauſe I fancied 
there was a foot path and a gate that way to go. out of the 
pert, becauſe the way ey brought me had no foot-path 
near it; therefore 1 thought, if could any v ſe eſcape, I 
could not go that way; fo wanted to fog if this other gate 
woeuta lead me cut: but whether ſhe came at my thonghits or 
not, 1 cannot tell; but we did not go a Trot art Ot the 
| ” | W221? 
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way, I believe. Then we came in again; and Mrs Har- 
vey, ſome time after this, came home, and brought a hat, 
and ſome white ribbons to put on the hat, and ſome pink 
- ribbon, which ſhe ſaid ſhe had bought for a night-ribbon. 
With that Lord Baltimore ſaid. He liked the pink ribbon. beit 
upon the hat. With that I faid, If he liked that -eſt, i would 
put it gn; for the ſame reaſon as before, that I faid I wouid 
do any thing in my power that was jmmat.rial; fo J put on 
the pink ribbon. When we went up itairs again, ſhe faid 
ſhe would have the white ribbons tied up tor favors Aut a 
wedding. I faid, I ſhould not think of fucn a thing as 
wedding indeed She inſiiied upon it She made up one 
for herlelf, and made another, and fixed it to my breaſt; 
but whet er ſhe pinned it, I do not know. | hen we came 
down again, and {he ſaid to Mrs Griffinburg, how fine we 
were, and that ſhe would have oe too; therefore when J 
came back, they made me tie up ne for her. At night he 
l brought me the Spectator to read; which, when I had found 
1 ſome: hing ſerious in it, he came and took it away, and gave 
me ſome of Dr Swift's works, which was very fooliſh and 
abſurd, that 1 would not read it. I faid it was nonſenſa 
and ſtuff That was all 1 remember that night. He did 
not deſire me to go to bed to him that night. I went to bed 
ſt to Mrs Harvey. 


os Mr Cox. I believe you made no application to Mrs Har- 
* vey after this? 

ft S. /YVoodcock No; as they would not let me go before, 
* I knew they would not let me go after. There was ano- 
[ ther circumillance, which I believe I forgot. That was 
Id this: He (Lord Baltimore) ſaid one day, (4 believe on Fri- 
de day), that if he was to be ſo fooliſh as to let me go accor- 
0 ding to my f oliſh deſire, did I think my friends would take 
d, me in? 1 told him, Yes; I knew my friends knew me 
1 very W al, and would take me in: but if they would not, 
ed that ſhould be no excuſe to him; for I would beg my bread 
he from docr to door rather than {tay there. He faid, I thould 


thy go and expole him finely indeed. 1 told him, if he would 
I let me go then, 1 ol) not. He aſked me, If I would 


ate promiſe him? I ſaid, I would. He aiked me, If I would 
or take an oath? I fad, I would, upon the Bible, and LI 
he E 2 would 
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would keep it. For this reaſon 1 did not importune Mrs 
Harvey; becauſe I knew ſhe would not let me go: for as 
I knew he was afraid 1 ſhould expoſe him before, I knew he, 
might be afraid 1 ſhould expoſe him now. Afterwards, I 
only importuned every day that I might go to _—— 
to ſee my friends. 1 importuned Dr Griffinburg, and all of 
them, 2s they were preſent. . 

Mr Cox. Now you come to Wedneſday morning. 

S. Hoodcock, We took an airing again in the cloſe boat 
on the water in the evening of that day. Juſt at tea- time 
there came in two gentlemen and a lady that he had ſent for 
from London, as 1 underſtood. After they had drank tea, 
he called for a ſheet, which ſurpriſed me a good deal; and 
I was afraid they were going to play at fome miſchief; but 
1 found ſome time after that they were going to act the ma- 
gie lanthorn. While they were acting the magic lanthorn, 
they hung up ſeveral ſheets acroſs the room, and fo went 
and danced behind it. 

Court. That is a thing rather they call the Italian ſhade. 

S. Moodcoch. But while they were acting this, the lady 
that came down from London ſaid, that is Lord Faltimore 
that is acting the old man There was a perſon acting the 
part of an old man. With that I was glad to hear the name; 
for I had never heard it before; and thought, if I could 
now get to London, and get a pen and ink, 1 would write a 
letter, and throw it out of the window, | 

Mr Cox Till that time you did not know the perſon 
that had done you this niſchief was Lord Baltimore? 

S. Hoodcock No, 1 did not. Next morning, which 
was Thurſday, I intreated Dr Griffinburg, that he would 
alk my Lord to Jet ns go to London again. He ſaid he 


would. He went, and came ſome time after to me, and 


told me, we were to go home that day; but 1 was not fa- 


tisfed till J faw the coach that we were to go to London in. 
That day, the women went out into the park, and wanted 
to run, and deſired me to run along with them, which I did a 
little way; but I ſtrove to drop them, which they did not let 
me, but came up with me. 

a Mr 
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Cox. What happened the reſt of that day? | 
S. Hoodcock, I do not remember any thing particular 
ill came to London after dinner, about four or five o'clock. 


1 fat in the fame ſituation in the coach 1 did before. 
M Cox. When did you come to London? | 
S. Hoodcock, That evening; they drove much as they 
did before ; | 
Mr Cox. What happened on 2 night? | 
S. Woodcock: Nothing particular; only I was fearful I 
ſhould be obliged to go to bed to him, and was very much 
terrified, We went up the back way into the ſame room we 
was at firſt. Then Mrs Harvey faid, I muſt go to bed to 
Lord Baltimore. I faid, 1 would not do any ſuch thing. 
She ſaid, I muſt go, to be ſure; had not I been before? I 
ſaid, I would do no ſuch thing. I then made another excuſe 
applicable to my ſex, and deſired, that ſhe would go and beg 
me off; but ſhe would not go; therefore I went myſelf, 
rather than go to bed. I went to him, and told him; and he 
gave me leave to go to bed elſewhere. I lay that night along 
with Mrs Harvey. | 
Mr Cox. The next day was Friday; what paſſed then? 
S. Hoodcock. 1 was very dull, as uſual. I don't know 
whether J cried or no; but was very dull. By and by, to- 
wards noon, 1 believe, he faid he would introduce me to 
the other part of the family; and then he told me, If I 
would be quiet a few days longer, and make myſelf fatis- 
fied and cap, and not tell any of the family what had paſſed 
between him and me, I ſhould fee my father; and if J liked 
to live with my father beſt, we ſhould have a houſe, and live 
together. He had put ſome money into my hand, and told 
me, after J had ſeen my father, I ſhould go where I pleaſed, 
do as J liked, lay out the money as I choſe, and if I liked 
to go to meeting, I ſhould go. * He ordered my hat and 
cloak to be brought down ; and then he went in, and fetched 
a woman which they call Madam Saumnier, or ſome ſuch 
name, and told her, that there was a lady come to be a com- 
* to the young ladies. He told her, I was a very re- 
igious lady, and ſomething of that kind. She ſaid ſhe 
would take care of me. 
Court, Who is that? 
| S. H/oodcock. 
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S. Woodcoch. She is an to the young ladies. 
lie introduced me into the family, and told them, I wa, 
commended by my father as a companion to the young 
dies; and then he went out. This was a part of the houſe 
I had not been in, except the firſt night, when JI believe 
they ſhewed it me. P 

Ar Cox. You had a fair opportunity now of telling Ma- 
dam Saunier of the injury you had received. 

S. Woodcock, He had laid the ſtrictoſt injuntions upon 
me; and I thought, as they were his ſervants they would be 
as the reſt had been; therefore I thought it was beit to keep 
it to myſelf, | | 

Mr Cox. What paſſed in the whole of that day? 

S. H/oodcocr. Nothing particular | | 

Mr Cox. Was you with the ladies in the afternoon of that 
day ? | 
Ky s. Foodcoch. L was, | 

Myr Cox. Was my Lord with them? 

S NV oodcoch. No; he only came in at meals. I faw no- 
thing more of Mrs Harvey: Mrs Griffinburg only came in 
then, and brought the victuals. . 

Mr Cox. What happened that evening? ä 

S. Woodcock. Nothing particular; only after he went 
uptajrs to bed, he ſent Mrs Griffinburg to fetch me in. As 
{ooh as I went into the room, I burſt into tears. I his was 
on Friday night, He was in bed She went into the room; 
but did not ſtay. He aſked me to come to bed; I told him 
no, I would not. He aſſured me, if I would come to bed, 
he would not meddle with me; he would only lie by my ſide. 
IT told him I would not, over and over. At laſt he inſiſted 
upon it that I ſhould ,come; and knowing they would uſe 
force if I did nut do it, I went into bed. As ſoon as I had 
got into bed, he jumped out of bed, and fetched the candle; 
and when he had done ſo, he ſtrove to tear up my ſhift, to 
ſee my nakedneſs: I ſtruggled with all my might, and would 
not let him get a full fight, I cried out, anc. {truggled all I 
could. With that, he expoled Himſelf in the fame manner, 
and wanted me to look at him; but I would not. After 
that he went and ſer the candle dow! again; and then he 


came, and ſtrove to do the ſame things again, . 
5 Mr 
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V Cox. Did you Ev. that night ? | 
EX” SS. HYoodcock. No. not at all I ſtruggled all I could a- 


gainſt it. He could not do what he intended, by reaſon of 
my then ſituation. He did not meddle with me any more, 


only pulled my hand to him TI told him, I thought it was 


impoſſible that any creature could take pleaſure in ſuch vile 
abominatione. There was nothing more particular that 
nicht, that I know of. On Saturday morning he got up, 
and ſent Mrs Grifinburg in to take me up. When ſhe came 


in, I was very ill, She deſired I would not ſtay to dreſs . 


myſelf there; but faid I muſt go into another room, and 


hat me into another room, which I had not ſeen before, 


where there was a bed. When I was got there, ſhe ſee- 
ing the condition T was in, aſked me if I would go to 


bed again? I told her no; but finding I could not ſtand 


it, 1 sd her, yes, I would. IT went to bed, and laid 


about two hours; but they came ſo often to me, that I 
could not get any fleep. They came and took me up: 
they fent the maid in to dreſs me. 

Mr Cox Whois ſhe ? 

S. Woodcock. I do not know her name. _ 

Mr Cox. Had you any converſation with the maid? 

S. Woodcock, No Then there came a woman to take 
meaſure of me for a gown, Juſt after that Mrs Griffinburg 


came in, and faid my Lord wanted me in his room. 1 


went in He aſked me, what I would have for a gown? 
I faid, I don't care any thing about it; I-would as lief wear 
what J have. He ſaid, would 1 have blue? I told him, 
it might be blue if it would; I did nat care. He ſaw ſome 
bruiſes upon my hand, as he ſtood at the window, upon my 
hand and arm both, and aſked, how they came? I told 
him, he did it the firſt night; and that he had made it worſe 
again, 7 ; | | 

Mr Cox. Was tnat true? 

S. Woedcoch. It was ſtrictly true. I went into that room 
where I was at firſt, and they brought me up ſome gauzes 
and petticoats, and ſaid, I muſt chuſe ſome; but he had fix- 
cd upon the colour of the petticoat himſelf; and as for the 
gavzes. I told her, I did not care, ſhe might take what ſhe 
picated, I took the petticoat, * 120 51th 
g Nr 
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Mr Cox. Did any thing elſe pa 


S. M oodcoch. She ſaid, as I was a milliner, 1 1 | 


make the caps myſelf. My Lord ſaid, the petticoat ſhould 
be a light one, and that was light. 

Mr Cox. Did you hear my Lord ſay fo? 

S. Woodcock. I think I did; but am not ſure. I faid 1 
was fo ill, I could not work there. She deſired I would 
tell her what J wanted more; I ſet down ſomething about 
wires, but I don't know what. The maid left the pen and 
ink; but came back again in a minute, I aſked her, if ſhe 
could not leave it, becauſe I wanted it? ſhe ſaid no, ſhe 
could not; ſhe would bring it again. 

Mr Cox. What did you want it for? 

S. Woodcock, To write to my fader, and fling it out of 
the window. 

Mr Cox. Did ſhe bring you the pens and ink ? 

S. Woodcock. No. Mrs Griffinburg deſired I would take 
the work, and work with the ladies. I took an apron and 
ruffles to make; and there was a lady to drink tea 25 day. 
After tea, Lord Baltimore ſaid, he thought the ladies 
ſhould go to cards. The eldeſt miſs intreated me very much 
to play; but I refuſed, and faid, I could not; I did not 
Chuſe it. As ſoon as they had got to play, 1 retired to the 
next room; Mrs Griffinburg came unto me, and told me, 
ſhe wanted me to ſee the apartment ſhe had been preparing 
for me; for that I could not have that room I was in in the 
morning ; therefore ſhe carried me up into a ſtone garret ; it 
ſeemed to be all ſtone ; it was very cold, and ſtruck like a 
well, and was among all the ſervants, that 1 was very much 
frightened and uneaſy about it. 

Mr Cox. Was there a window ? 

S. Woodcock. There was a window cut out of the lead- 
ing; I could ſee nothing but a bit of the leading of the 
houſe, which looked out upon the gutter, and a bit of a 
tky-light. I was very much frightened and uneaſy, and 
thought it very odd I could not have a better room in ſuch a 


. | Houſe as that. I was afraid, that now he had done with me 


| himſelf, that he did intend I ſhould be expoſed to any body 
that he might ſend. Upon that I told Mrs Griffinburg, that I 
durſt not lie there; ſhe, upon that, ſaid, to oblige me, _ 
wou! 
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would bring up a little bed, and lie there a night or two, 
Then I came down ſtairs again to ſupper. 

Mr Cox. With whom did you ſup ? | 

S. Woodcock. With the lady that came to ſee him, Dr 
Griffinburg, Madam Saunier, and the governeſs, the two 
miſſes, and Lord Baltimore; but I neither eat nor drank. 
On Sunday I kept up in the garret, and they came often 
and diſturbed me, that I could have no reſt any where, I 
came down ſtairs to breakfaſt, and then went up again, and 
came down again to dinner ; and after dinner I ſtood up at the 
window; and as I was ſtanding up at the window, (this was 
the corner-window, and looked toward Hampſtead), as I was 
ſtanding, I thought I ſaw Mr Davis, the perſon to whom I 
was engaged, 

Mr Cox, Who was in the room with you ? 

S. Woodcock. Two more ladies that came to dinner that 
day, Madam Saunier, and the governeſs, and the two chil- 
dren, and myſelf; they fix were ſtanding up by the fire- ſide 
while 1 went to the window : there I ſaw Mr Davis; and 
when J firſt ſaw him, I was ſo ſtruck I could not tell how to 
ſtand ; and fearing that he ſhould not fee me. When he look- 
ed up, I thought he did not know me; but he went behind a 
wall towards the Foundling Hoſpital, and there peeped two 
or three times, till I was ſure he knew me. He took a book 
out of his pocket, and made a motion with his hand for me 
to write: with that I waved my hand for him to come fur- 
ther, but he did not underſtand me; therefore, when I went 
to the next window, at firſt ſight J loft him; but ſeeing him 
again, I waved my hand for him to come farther; and then 
] ran into the next room, which was the room Lord Baltimore 
generally fat in; but Tran in hap-hazard, without thinking 
whether he was there or no, and called out to him in great 
agony, I cannot come to you! 1 cannot come to you! This 
was the other corner-roum, the welt ſide of the houſe. 1 
croſſed the room the bow-window is in, to go to that room. 
He faid, Are you well? But I prevented him, by aſking, 1s 
my father well? He ſaid, Yes, he is well, and we are all 
well. He ſaid then, How do you do? Then he ſaid, 
Where is Mrs Harvey? I faid, I knew nothing of her. He 
/ F then 


and faid my father was ſent for to come to her houſe, and that 


faid, Good bye, and ſhut down the window, 

Mr Cox. What was the reaſon of that? 

S. Woodcock. | feared ſome of the women would come; 
and before I could get out of the room Lord Baltimore came 
in. I was ſo flurried, and was all in a tremble, that 1 did 


[42 } 
then ſaid, Is all well? With that I was ready to drop. I 


not ſpeak to him as he came in, nor he to me. After this I 


intreated the maid to get me a pen, ink, and paper, and 
bring it up into my room,' meaning the garret, and not tell 
any body of it, becauſe I wanted it to amuſe me. I lay in 
the garret that night, and next morning ſhe brought me a pen 
and ink I began to write immediately to my father, but 
was fo prevented that I could not go on with my letter: This 
is a part of it. ( Produced.) I did not throw it out of the 
window. This was on Monday morning. While 1 was wri- 
ting this letter, Mrs Griffinburg came, and ſaid the milliner 
had brought me ſome caps. I ſaid 1 did not care to come 
down; 1 told Mrs Griffinburg ſhe might take what ſhe plea- 
ſed: ſhe faid 1 muſt go down. With that 1 went to the mil- 
liner; ſhe had brought ſome caps and cloaks: With that I 
took one that I thought looked the decenteſt, and that was 
all. Mrs Griffinburg intreated me very much to ſpeak for 
more things; and faid 1 muſt have ſome aprons. 1 aſked the 
woman if ſhe had any flowered muſlin ? ſhe ſaid ſhe would 


bring it when ſhe came again: That was the ſubſtance of 


what paſſed then. I went and 1 had my breakfaſt with the 


family: Then I went up into my garret again, and Mrs Grif- 
finburg came after me. I aſked where my Lord was? ſhe 
aſked if I wanted him? I told her, yes, I wanted to know it 


ever he intended I ſhould ſee my friends again; for 1 could 


not bear to live ſo. She deſired 1 would take my work, and 
go down ſtairs ; which accordingly 1 did; and ſoon after 1 
came in, Lord Baltimore came in, and clapped me upon the 
ſhoulder, as I fat with my back to the door, and told me he 
was coming to tell me ſomething that would pleaſe me very 
much; that 1 ſhould ſee my father that day without fail: 


With this, to be ſure, I was pleaſed, and went up ſtairs with 


intent to put my things on. Mrs Griffinburg followed me, 
! 
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I muſt make haſte, and go co 


for he would be there 
before 1 could get there. She helped to put on my things ; 
and ] came down ſtairs into the room next the Foundling 
Hoſpital. There was a lady that had been there the day be- 
fore. Lord Baltimore began to tell her what a religious lady 
1 was; and that he was ſorry for many things he had faid to 
me. What his reaſon was for this 1 don't know, except he 
thought I ſhould expoſe him too much. Some time after 
this he led me into another room, and when he got me there, 
he ſaid, 1 now was going to ſee my father; that he was ſent 
for, and I was going to Mrs Griffinburg's to meet him. He 
told me muſt ſay 1 was willing to ſtay ; and if I would tell 
my father I was ſatisfied and eaſy, he would do any thin 
for me that I deſired, I told him that 1 would, but 1 muſt 
ſee my father alone. He ſaid, then he would ſpeak to him 
firſt. 1 told him he might, but I would ſpeak to him alone. 

Mr Cox. Explain your meaning, 

S. Woodcock. My meaning was this, Sir, that I might put 
him into ſome way of getting me away, if I could not get a- 
wy with him. Then he ſaid, I ſhould take the little Mis, 
and I ſhould ſay to my father I was a companion of that la- 
dy. To that J only ſaid, Very well. Then we were ſent 
on to Mrs Griffinburg's houſe, with an intent to meet my fa- 
ther, in Dean-ſtreet, Soho. I went to this houſe, When 1 
was there, 1 ſaid to Mrs Griffinburg; 1 thought you ſaid my 
father would be here before I ſhould get here; but | ſee you 
have deceived me, as you have done all along. She ſaid he 
would come preſently. In about two hours atter this, or ra- 
ther more, Lord Faltimore and Dr Griffinburg came. As 
ſoon as he came in, I ſaid, I thought you told me 1 was to 
ſee my father; but I ſee you have deceived me, as you have 
all along; and I ſee I ſhall not ſee my father to-night. He 
ſaid, Yes, you ſhall : But what do you think has happened ? 
your father has taken up Mrs Harvey, and put her into the 
Round-houſe. This gave me ſome pleaſure, but I dared not 
ſhew it; 1 did not know what to anſwer; at laſt I ſaid, I did 
not ſuppoſe that would do any good, for ſhe would not tell 


where Il was. Soon after this, in came another man, and 


laid Lord Baltimore's houſe was beſet with Juſtice Fielding's 
: F 2 


men. 


men. He fell into a paſſion, and ſaid, my father muſt 
be a fine man indeed, to ſet to work ſuch rogues as Ju- 
tice Fielding and his men were; that they were the 
greateſt rogues that could be. I was frightened, and 
thought my life and my friends were in danger, becauſe 
he was in ſuch a rage; and 1 was afraid, having much- 
about the ſame opinion of him that he had of Juſtice 
Fielding, that may be he might ſend ſome of his men, 
and fet the houſe on fire, or do ſome miſchief. After 
this there was a great demur about Mrs Harvey's being 
at the Round-houſe, and how they ſhould get at her, 
and get her bailed. Some time after this I found that 
Mrs Griffinburg had been to ſee if ſhe could come at her; 
Mrs Griffinburg ſaid fo, and that ſhe could not: with 
that they were in a great taking, in what manner to pro- 
cced to get this woman bailed, | 

Mr Cox. Who was? 

S. Woodcock. Lord Baltimore, and Dr and Mrs Grif- 
finburg. Then I ſtudied what I ſhould ſay and do: at 
laſt J faid, that if they had got Mrs Harvey, (1 ſpoke to 
Lord Baltimore), they might depend upon it they 
would never deliver her up till I was ſet at liberty: I 

told them, if they had a mind Mrs Harvey ſhould be ſet 
free, it mult be me that could do it ; that if they would 
let me ſee my father, and I could ſettle things to my 
mind, I could releaſe her if I pleaſed. In two or three 
hours they got a man to go, upon account of ſpeaking 
Englith ; they ſaid, if Dr Griffinburg went, they ſuppo- 
fed the old man (meaning my father) would think he 
ſhould be run away with: then they got ſome tradeſman 
to go along with them to carry the letter, which I had 
then wrote, if I remember right, at Dr Griffinburg's, 

to my father. ay 8 

Nr Cox. What was the purport of that letter? 

S. Woodcock. The intent of it was for my father to 
come to me. We went then, to Whitechapel, I went 
in a coach with Lord Baltimore, Dr Griffinburg, this 
man, the Doctor's niece, and the little girl. This was 
on Monday. 

Mr Cox. Was there any ſervants attended the coach ! 

S. Foodcock, I ſaw one run on the ſide of the coach 
as J went; it was Pierini, they call him the valet de 
chambre, 
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chambre. We went 0 a 45. I cannot ſay what it 
was; I believe I ſhould know it again if I ſaw it. There 
was only a little boy that led the way up to a back room. 
When we came there, this man, the tradeſman, was 
ſent with the letter to my father. He came back, and 


- brought word, that my father had been out ever fince 


nine in the morning in ſearch of me, and brought the 
letter back. I was very loth to go back again. I did 
not know what to do. I wrote to the landlord of our 
houſe, to tell my father to be as eaſy as he could; for I 
would ſend for him next morning at ten, as Lord Balti- 
more told me I ſhould. At that time at the tavern he 
told me | ſhould ſend for him in the morning. It was 
the landlord of my father's houſe, whoſe name is Berry. 
The tradeſman brought word back again, my father was 
not come home as yet; ſo Lord Baltimore would go 
back again, and faid, he ſuppoſed they were making a 
fine picce of work at the other end of the town, We 
went back ; and when we came to Covent-Garden, the 
coach ſtopped, and the tradeſman got out, and went to 
Juſtice Fielding's, according to their orders, 

Mr Cox. Did he come back again? | | 

S. Woodcock. He did, along with Juſtice Fielding's 
clerk, who brought a card, with his compliments, and 
that I ſhould ſee my friends there. I did not know what 
to ſay to the man; I made no anſwer, but gave the card 
into Lord Baltimore's hand. He read it, and faid I ſhould 
not go. With that I told the man to tell my friends, 
that I was there, (I mean at Dr Griffinburg's houſe), and 
that I deſired my friends to come to me there directly. 
The man did not come any more; but there was a meſ- 
ſenger after meſſenger came to tell him of men being 
about the houſe, and a great mob in the yard; and with- 
al, that there was ſome women had been crying there. 
Wirh that I was afraid it ſhould come out, that I had ſeen 
Mr Davis at the window. I begged of my Lord to let me 
ſpeak to the man firſt, I found there was another meſ- 
ſenger come about ſomething ; I went out of the room, 
and there was Broughton, which we call the ſteward, I 
aſked him what the woman ſaid? He faid I was ſeen out 
of the window. I told him I was, and I wanted to 


ſpeal; to him about that, I told him I thought that my 
lite 
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life depended on its being known ; and therefore beg- 
ged, if he had any value for a perſon's life, he would 
not mention to my Lord that I was ſeen at the window. 
He faid he would promiſe no ſuch thing ; his bread de- 
pended upon it. I told him he need not fear his bread, 
he might get it another way. At laſt he promiſed me, 
that he would not tell him unleſs he aſked him. Then 
I came into the roam, and what paſſed I do not know. 

Mr Cox. What was the reaſon of this application to 
conceal it from my Lord ? , 


S. HYoodcock. I thought may be he would murder me 


that night, or ſend me away. After this there was a 
great deal of conſuſion, and they talked in another lan- 
guage. I was fearful they were contriving to go ſome 


other way, or ſend me abroad. My Lord was ſo fright- 


ened, he was afraid to go home for fear they ſhould take 
me out of the coach. I told him they could not take 
me out unleſs ] would, and that I would not go with 
Juſtice Fielding's men. After ſome time, we ſet out 
to go to Lord Baltimore's again. When we came with- 
in two or three doors, the coach ſtopped, by whoſe or- 
der I do not know. Right againſt the coach there were 
ſeveral men ſtanding: 1 got up to ſee if I could ſee any 
of my friends; but Lord Baltimore pulled me down, aſk- 
ed me what I got up for, and ordered the coach to drive 
on immediately: which they did as faſt as they could; 
and the men {trove to get into the yard along with the 
coach. Juſtice Fielding's men I believe they were: 
they ſtrove to get into the gates; and getting out of the 
coach, I cried out, Let the men come in. He pulled 
me in, and ſaid, I ſhould not ſtay. With that we went 
up ſtairs. When we got there, the little Jew came up, 


and faid, My Lord, Pierini wants you. With that 1 


got up, and walked about the room in great diſtreſs, 
tearing it was coming out that I had been ſeen out of the 
window. I thought I would ſtrive to hide it. I pluck- 
ed up all the courage I could, and aſked him as ſoon as 
he came in, what Pierini wanted. He faid I had ſpoke 
to ſomebody out of the window; I told him I had. He 
aſked what I had faid. I told him; but did not tell my 
diſtreſs, becauſe I was afraid. When J had told him, he 

; ſaid 
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ſaid he could not blame on ; he ſhould have done the 
ſame himſelf, He ſuppoſed I was glad to ſpeak ro the 
firit I had ſeen. With this I was rejoiced ; I had been 
in ſuch a terror before leſt he ſhould kill me for it. Af- 
ter this he and the Doctor talked a good while in ſome 
other language ; what, I don't know. By and by Lord 
Baltimore ſaid I muſt go to bed to him; that I mult lie 
with him that night, or he ſhould be wretched. I refu- 
{ed ; he promiſed me he would not meddle with me; 
I thought, if I did not, he would make me go to bed to 
him; ſo I did go to bed to him, and he did not meddle 
with me. On Tueſday morning he got up firſt, and went 
away, and ſent Mrs Griffinburg to take me up. She 
came, and ſaid Lord Baltimore wanted me directly: 
with that I got up, and went to him. When I came to 
him, he ſaid, Well; now we will write to your father, 
and ſend for him as propoſed. I had heard over-night, 
that one Mr Watts was to come in the morning at ten 
o'clock : ſo I ſaid I thought it was better to ſtay till ten 
o'clock before I ſent to my father. I thought it would 
be Mr Davis would come by the name of Watts. Ar 
ten o'clock I wrote a letter to my father, the purport of 
which, if I remember right, was this, that I begged my 
friends would come with all the decency and reſpect be- 
coming a nobleman's houſe. He took the letter, and 
thewed it Mr Brown, the attorney, and ſeemed very 
much pleaſed with it, and ſent it away. After this he 
wanted to know what I ſhould fay to my father, and 
whether I would ſay as I had told him, that I was willing 
to ſtay. TI ſaid, I would ; but I would ſee my father alone 
by myſelf. With that he ſaid, he would do any thing to 
make me eaſy. With that I ſaid, very well; but could 
not tell what to anſwer him. He faid, I ſhould have a 
houſe to live in, and live with my friends, if I liked it - 
better than living with him. Juſt upon that Pierini 
came in, and ſaid, My Lord, here is Mr Watts come. 
But, before that, 1 ſhould have told you, my Lord faid, 
that whoever came, 1 mult ſay I was willing to ſtay. The 
man came up, and faid, There was Mr Watts. Lord 
Baltimore went out to him. 
Mr Cox. Who was left with you ? 
S. Hoodcoch. 1 don't know, There was Mrs Griffin- 
burg 


3 8 burg and Dr mel . and forwards; but 

whether they were in the room or no, I can't ſay. My 

Lord brought Mr Watts up ſtairs. He was in the firſt 
N room, and 1 was in the fartheſt room. He was brought 
| up ſtairs. The doors happened to ſtand 2-jar, that I 
could . juſt ſee them; but 1 could not hear them. If 1 
remember right, there was Pierini in the middle room. 
My Lord talked with Mr Watts for about ten minutes : 
and then my Lord came firſt, and Mr Watts almoſt be- 
hind him; and my Lord faid, Miſs, here is a friend of 
yours, I ſaid, J don't know the gentleman. He then 
faid, Miſs, you don't know me; nor do I know you; 
but I am come from your friends, to know if you are 
here by your own conſent ? I anſwered, Yes; but I want 
to ſee my father. 

Mr Cox. In that very form of words? 

S. Woodcock. I think it was: 1 was in ſuch a flurry at 
that time, I can't be poſitive. He ſaid, Very well, Mis, 
if you are here with your own conſent, no body has a 
right to take you away : your ſervant, Madam, And 
then he talked with Lord Baltimore again. 

Ir Cox. What happened to you after this? 

S. Foodcoch. 1 went into the next room. I did not 
know what to think of Mr Watts; and I had no thoughts 
at that time cf a lawyer : therefore 1 went into the 
middle of the room, to ſee if I could fee any friends a- 
bout. When I ſaw none, I opened the window. This 
was on the firſt floor. I faw ſeveral friends at that time, 
but one pretty near that I knew, Mr Cay. He aſked me, 
if I was there by my ewn conſent ? I ſaid, Yes; but J 
ſaid, I wanted to fee my father. He ſaid, my father 
would never come within thoſe walls. I then turned a- 
way in a great trembling, and ſaid, Then I never ſhall 
ſee him. That was my way of thinking at that time: 
I thought, that as they would not let him come in, 1 
mould never get out. After that, Lord Baltimore came 
in again, and ſaid, I muſt go to Lord Mansfield's; and 
ſaid, I muſt ſay I was there with my own conſent, and 
not to tell Lord Mansfield particulars. 

Mr Cox. Let me aſk you this queſtion, Did ypu be- 
fore this time know Lord Mansfield ? 

10 S. Woodcock, 1 never, as I know of, heard his name. 
1 ; Mr Cox. 


. 


- Mr Cx. Don't you take Fa. news- papers 

S. M oodcoct. No, Sir; 1 did not think of his being a ma- 
giſtrate. 120 59 
l Mr Cox. Did Lord Baltimore explain to you, who he 
was, or why you was to go to him? | 

S. Moodcocb. Lord Baltimore ſaid, if I did not ſtand by 
him now, he ſhould be undone : he then ſaid, will you be 
faithiul to me now, and keep your word ; otherwiſe I am 
undone ? I ſaid I would ; but I would rell my Lord Mans- 
field, that I wanted to ſee my father alone. He ſaid, if 
I would be eaſy, and tell him I was eaſy and fatisfied, I 
ſhould have a houſe, and live with my friends, and have the 
young man. With that, I told him I would ſay, I was 
willing to be there, as I promiſed him before, but would 
ſee my friends alone. He aſked, if 1 would tell my friends 
the particulars? I told him, yes; I would tell my friends 
ail the truth. After this, he ſaid very little. Another 
meſſage came for him. He came up, and ſaid, we were 
to go to Lord Mansfield's immediately. I faid, very well, 
J was very willing. Mr Brown, the lawyer, my Lord, 
and myſelf, went together in Mr Brown's chariot, 

Mr Cx. Did you know the buſineſs you was going 
there upon: | 

S. Woodcock, I did not. 

M. Cx. Now tell all that paſſed ? ; thy 

S. Woodcock, As ſoon as I came into Lord Mansfield's 
daors, my Lord Baltimore had hold of my hand up the 
ſteps; I clapt my hand upon Mr Potts, one of the gentle- 
men that ſtood in the hall, whom I knew; and he took no 
notice of me, which ſtruck me very much ; becauſe Lord 
Baltimore had told me, that my friends would not look upon 
me; and ſeeing ſuch a repulle from Mr Potts, it {truck me 
very much; I faw ſeveral other of my friends there; but 
I did not ſpeak to any body, nor any body to me; I went 
into another room, and Lord Mansfield miet me at the 
door? Lord Mansfield aſked me to come in; and Lord 
Baltimore was to ſtay in the next room; then Bord Manss 
field and I were alone, only another gentleman preient. I 
was not then apprized who Lord Mansfield was, 

Mr Cox. Tell, diſtinctly, what palied between you and 
Lord Mansfield. | | 
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S. Woodcock. The firſt words that I remember, were 
theſe : Child, was you carried there againſt your will? 
I faid, yes, my Lord. He then asked me, if I was 
kept there againſt my will; I faid, quite againſt my will. 
My Lord then faid, quite againſt your will? I ſaid 
again, quite againſt my will. He was going to ask me 
ſomething ; but what the words were, I don't know; I 
ſaid, my Lord, I don't care to go into particulars, 

Mr Cox. Why did you not tell my Lord Mansfield at 
that time! 

S. Woodcock. It was becauſe I did not know, that he had 

wer to releaſe me; if I had known, I ſhould certainly 
have told him what had happened. He then ſaid, Miſs, I 
think you are of age? I ſaid, yes: he ſaid, well, child, are 
you willing to ſtay with this man? I ſaid, my Lord, as 
things are as they are, I am willing, but not without ſee- 
ing my friends alone: he asked me, what friends? I ſaid, 
my father and my ſiſters. He deſired them to be called. 
Then he ordered the man would bring Lord Baltimore 
through ſuch a place, and take me out at the other door, 
that I might not ſee my Lord ; and there I met my friends 
alone. 

Mr Cox. Did Lord Mansfield ſtay in the room? 

S. Woodcock. No. - 

Mr Cox. Who were thoſe friends? 

S. Worodcrck. My father and the next ſiſter to me. Soon 
after that, my other ſiſter came; there was no other per- 
ſon that I remember, when I was with my friends. I as%- 
ed them, if Lord Mansfield had a power to ſet me at li- 
berty? They aſſured me, he had: I asked it again? They 
laid, yes. 

Mr Cx. Did the queſtions come from you to them, or 
they put the queſtions to you? | 

S. J/oodcock. I can't take upon me to lay how that was. 

Mr Cox. What did you ſay? 

S. Woodcock. I ſaid, I was heartily willing to go home 
with them, and deſired Lord Mansfield might be called di- 
rely, that I might tell him I would go home. Lord Mans- 
feld came to the door, 

Mr Cox. Who was in the room? | 

S. JFiadcack, My father, and two ſiſters; he ſaid, child, 

are 
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are you willing to go home with Lord Baltimore, or vour 
father? I ſaid, with my father, my Lord, if it is in your 
power to let me go; he faid, child, it is in my power to let 

ou go; but how comes this change of mind? I ſaid, my 
L , becauſe till I ſaw them, I did not know you had 
power to releaſe me; he then ſaid, child, it is in my power 
to let you go, let your friends be called, that they may 
hear your declaration. 

Mr Coe. Do you know whether Lord Mansfield explain- 
ed to you at firſt his power to releaſe you? 

S. Woodcock, He might do it, but I do not remember 
he did. My friends were called in, and will give you an 
account of what was ſaid ; I was ſo overjoyed when I found 
myſelf ſet at full liberty, that I did not then tell my father 
er ſiſter what had happened. | 

Mr Cox. I believe you went away ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes, that I did-very joyfully. 

Mr Cox. Before you went away, did you acquaint your 
father and ſiſter what had happened to you? | | 

S. Woodcock. No. 

Mr Cox. Then you went to Sir John Fielding's ? 

S. Woodcock. I did. 

Mr Cx. At whoſe deſire ? 

S. Moodcoct. My friends carried me there, I do not 
know the reaſon of my going there. 

Mr Cox. What paſſed between you and Sir John ? 

S. Woodcock. Sir John asked me what had paſſed, I told 
him in a feœ words. a | 
Mr Cox. You was in a room by yourſelf with him? 

S. Moodcoct. No, not quite, there were ſome with me, 
one or two, but I do not know who. 

* Cox. Was he the firſt perſon to whom you related 
it : 

S. Wordrrct. He was. | 

Mr Cox. After Sir John heard the ſtory, what paſled 
then? | 

S. Woodcock. Sir John asked me, if I was not full of in- 
dignation at ſuch uſage, and asked me, if I was willing to 
proſecute Lord Baltimore. I anſwered, yes, if it could be 
done with ſafety. 

Mr Cox. What did you mean by this ? 

G 2 S. Foodcoche 
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8. Wooderch, I meant, that as he was a man of ſo. much 
money and-power, that there might be a great deal of 
bribery, and that juſtice might not be done. | 

Mr Cox. I believe, there was an information taken A 
your own mouth ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes. 

Mr Cox. Did it contain the whole of the ſtory ? 

S. M oodcoct. No, only anſwers to ſuch queſtions as Fuſ- 
tice Fielding asked me. From thence | went to a friend's 
houſe ; 1 have not been at my father's ſince for fear, and 
am afraid to go in the ſtreet. 

Mr Cox. It ſeems to me, as if you might have had ſome 
chance of elcaping from the tavern in * hitechapel ! 

S. Woodeoh. 1 had no chance of making my eſcape, for 
Lord Baltimore, Dr Critlinburg, his niece, and tbe lietle, 
girl were in the room all the time, and Lord Baltimore led 
me by the arm in and cut; there was a man 1 met in the 
entry, I had a great mind to ſpeak to, but ſeeing Lord 
Baltimore had cot four or five of his ſervants wich bun, I 


darcd not fay any thing to him. 


Mr Coax. Had he got lo many? 
S. W/odcoce. 1 ſaw four or five, there was Piereni, and 
I think I ſaw two or three in livery, 


C, Examined, | 

Lord Baltimere. You fay, you have not been at home, 
ſince this affair happened : a 

S. Moodcccb. 1 have been with ſeveral of my friends. 

Lord Baltintre. With what friends? 

S. ocdcoct. The firſt ] went to was Mr. Cay, I ſtaid 
with him one night; from there I went ro Mr Ridge ay's, 
] ſtaid there from T velday night to Friday; from there 
went to Mr Wilſon's, ſtaid there from Friday to Sunday ; 
on Sunday I went to Mr Wallis's, and ſtaid there till the 
Monday ſe'ennight. 

Lord Zaltim:re, You have been very much hurried and 
fatigued in ſhifting about? . 

S. Hooadecsr. From there I went to Mr Yeoman's at 
Wellminſter, I ſtaid there from that Monday to the Mon- 
day three weeks; and from therce I went to Mr Rutt's, 
in Friday ſtreet, and ſtaid there from Monday to the Fri- 


day 
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| day ſe'ennight ; from Mr. Rutt's, I went to Mr Keene's, and 
; ſtaid from that time till the fourth week after my going ; 
| and from thence 1 went to Mr Wallis's; I went to no o- 

ther perſon's till I came to Kinglton. 
| Lord Baltimore. What, not to Mr Potts's ? 

S. Hadcoct. No. 

Lord Baltimore. Are all or either of theſe gentlemen con- 


. cerned in carrying on this proſecution, you are not able to 

J da ir. 

| S. Woodcock, A ſet of gentlemen have lent my father 
money, upon a note of hand. 

> Lird Baltimire, Hunderſtand from your evidence, that 


you was brought to my houle without knowing where you 
was coming to ; that you was, during the whole time you 
was there, under abſolute continement ; that you would 
have got away if any opportunity had offered ; and if any 
opportunity of complaining had offered, you would have, 
done it; do you inſiſt upon this as the truth? 
S. Fodcoce. I do. | 
Lord Baliimyre. 1 think 1 underſtand you, that, for the 
firſt four days, you neither eat nor drank any thing? 

R S. HWoideych. No, the firlt two days, to my knowledge, 
I don't know that I eat any thing, from Wedncſday till Sa- 
turday morning. 

| Lord Baltimore. And then you only had a diſh of tea? 

e, S. Nocdcocb. No, Sir. 

| Lord Ballimiore. I did not underſtand from your evidence, 
that you had eat any thing till Sunday dinner. 

S. I vodecct. The toaſt and wine I had on Saturday 
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il night. | | 

*; Lird Baltimore, Did you take any thing ſolid? 

1 S. Wd. I don't remember that I did. ; 
7 Lord Baltimore. You muit be very much exhauſted, and 
he yet on Sunday you had a long diſcourſe with me, to prove 


that there was a God, a heaven, a hell, and ſubjects of that 
nd kind ; how old are you ? 


S. Wordeoct, Jam twenty-ſeven. 0 
at Lord Halti more. Will you ſwear you are no older? 
n- S. Woodcock, I will ſwear 1 am twenty-eight. * 
reo, Lord Baltimore. Will you ſwear you are no older? 
ri- S. Maodcoch. I will ſwear 1 am that, 


lay Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. Will you (wear you are no older? 
S. Wotcock. I do not know I need tell; I am twenty- 


nine, and that is my age; I cannot exactly tell. 

* Baltimore. To the beſt of your belief, how old are 
you? 
S. Moodcoct. I believe J am thirty next July, 1 cannot 


bde ſure of that, whether I am or no. 


Lord Baltinure. How often had you ſeen me, before 


you was bronght to my houle ? 


S. Woodcock. Only three times. 
Lord Baltimore. You have told us I expre ſſed ſome re- 


ſpect, and attachment to you; had I never taken the op- 


portunity to give you a civil ſalute, when you was behind 
the counter? 

S. Woodcock. No, you never did. 

Lord Baltimore. You talked of my having ſaid, I would 


bring a lady to you? 


— NAoodcoch. 1 underſtood you, that you would bring a 
ady. 
Lord Baltimore. Might I not have (aid, I would ſend ? 
S. Moodcoct. No, 1 underſtood that you would bring. 
Lord Baltimore. You have told us, you never ſaw Har- 
yey, but twice before this time: 
S. Noodcoct. Les. 
Lord Baltimore. Did you ever fee Iſaacs before ? 
S. F/o3gcoch. Iſaacs I never ſaw before. 
Lord Baltimore. You had no ſulpicion where you was 
oing ! 
e S. Adel. No. | 
Lord Baltimore. Then you truſted yourſelf with this wo- 
man, you had never ſeen but twice before. You have 
given an account of drinking tea, the amuſement at te- 


totum, the ſeeing the houle, and ſupper, that there was 


ſome rudenels offered that night, and that you reſented it! 

S. Woodcock, Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Was that repeated the next day ? 

S. Hoodeoct, I don't remember. 

Lord Baltimore. Did any thing happen the next day, 
either to make you more alarmed, or make you caſier. 
Was any rudeneſs offered the ſecond night? 


S. Woodcock: 


* 
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S. Wondcock. Nothing, T I can remember, but 
violent threats of doing for me. 4 
Lord Baltimore. 1 think you faid ſomething of Mr 
Smith's drawing your picture; that Mr Smith was there 
the third day, drawing your picture ? 
Court, That was a man that was called Richard Smith : 


Lord Baltimore took that name, and then he ſaid he was not 


Richard Smith, but it was ſomebody elſe. 
x Lord Baltimore. Was it upon the fecond or the third 
? 
% Hoodcock. I think the ſecond day; I reckoned it the 
ſecond day, becauſe I did not reckon Wedneſday one; it 
was on Frida 

Lord Baltimore. Did you take any refreſhment that day ? 

S. Woodcock. Not that I know of. 

Lord Baltimore. You ſay, you was even crying at the 
time your picture was taking; that you neither drank tea, 
nor Gn ; in what room did the reſt of the company 
drink tea and ſup ? 

S. Woodcock, In the room with the bow- window, that 
looks into Southampton-row. 

Lord Baltimore. That bow-window commands a view of 
ſeven or eight foot-paths, that branch off; does it not ? 
Do you recollect that Mr. Smith was of the party that 
drank tea and ſupped that day? | 

S. Moodcoct. I believe he was. 

Lord Baltimore. Pray will you tell me when you firſt 
heard that I had ſent any thing to your father? 

S. Woodcock. On Friday. | 

Lord Baltimore, Who did you hear it from firſt ? 

S. Woodcock. Lord Baltimore; when I was pleading, 
that, if he had no compaſſion for me, he might have for 
my father. 

Lord Baltimore. Did it come from me? 
S. Woodcock, I believe it did. | 

Lord Baltimore. Did not Nr Griffinburg tell you firſt of 
all, that I had ſent a ſum of money to your father ? 

S. Hoodceck, I don't remember that he did. 

Lord Baltimore, Did not you expreſs great fatisfaftion 
2 hearing J had ſent ſuch a ſum of money to your fa- 
ther? ; 


1 


S. Woodcock. 
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F. Wundeck, No, I did not. 5 

Lord Baltimore. If 1 underſtood you, you aid not lie down 
ull Friday night; and that you did not pull off your cloaths 
while in the houſe. 

S. Hocodcock, Yes, I did, on Sunday night; but I never 
had my cloaths of 3 

Lord Paltimore. You have given an account of your go- 
ing to Woodcote; had you any notion, when you got 
into the coach, that you was going to Woodcote ? 

S. H/uvodenci, No. 

Lord _ _ no- body told you ? 

S. H/oodeack. 

Lord — "Yah was given to underſtand, by me; 
that you was to take an airing, and come bark, and then 
ſee your father? 

S. Moodcoch. Yes. 

Lerd Baltimore. In your firſt information, as read in the 
King's-Bench, you ſaid you was carried into the coach by 
force, and they told you, you was going to Woodcote.— 
You have delcribed your fitting in the coach between me 
and Mrs. Harvey: Did you fit forward or backward ? 

S. Hodcock, My face was to the horſes. 

Lord Baltimore. You ſaid, Mrs. Harvey was ordered by 
me to ſit forward, ſo as to {hut up the window as well as 
poſſible. 

S. Woodcock, Ves. 

Lord Baltimsre. So that you could not fo well fee the 
people as they paſſed by. — You ſaid that, when the coach 
ſtopt, you wiſhed it might overturn. 

S. Moodcict. My reaſon was, I hoped that, by that 
means, I might have made my eſcape, if any opportunity 
had happened. The coach did not ſtop at all, as I know 
of. 

Lord Baltimore. Was the glaſſes down or up ? 

S. Moodcoct. They were up till we got off the ſtones ; 
and then Lord Baltimore put one of them down a little. 

Lord Baltimore. I ſuppoſe, as foon as you found that, in- 
ſtead of being carried out for an airing, you was carried 
further; you was ill-difpoſed to partake of the mirth that 
went forward in the coach ? 


S. V oodcoct. I was. 


Lord Baltimore; 


h 


to |} 


Lord Baltimore. 1 19 * did not know you 
was going to Woodcote, till you came to Epſom : there 
are a great many ſteps, are there not, that lead up to the 
houſe! | Wee: 

S. Woodcock, Yes. | 

Lord Baltimore. Who got out of the coach firſt ? 

S. Moodruct. I can't tell; I was led up the ſteps dis 
realy. 

2 Baltimore. Into what room ? 

S. Moodcoct. I believe the firſt room; we ſtayed there 
ſome time. | 
Lord Baltimore. Did J propoſe to take an airing in the 
rk ? #5 
18 Woodcock. I might go out, but I can't ſay whether 1 

id. 5 
Lord Baltimore. I ſhall be glad to know if you will ſweat 
now, that, when you went out of the door to the canal, 
you did not lay hold of my arm, and run along with me. 

S. FH oodcuck. I don't know that I did. | 

Lord Baltimore. It is a pretty ſtrong circumſtance ; did 
you go upon the canal before dinner ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes, before dinner. 

g Court, What time did you ſet out from Lord Baltimore's 
oule ? 

S. Woodcock. About two o'clock. 

Gurt. What time did you get to Woodcote ? 

S. Youdcock, About four. 

Lord Baltimore. How ſoon might you dine ? 

S. Woodcocł. I believe in about half an hour, 

Lord Baltimore. Where did you dine? 

S. Woodcock, In the great dining- room, up one pait of 
airs, 

Lord Baltimore. It was there the firſt inſult was offered 

behind the curtain, was it not ? 

S. Modcoct. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Was it at that time that I talked to you 
of coming to bed, that I told you it mult be that night? 

S. Woodcock. Yes; he ſaid it muſt be that night; 1 got 
away from him; I don't know that I made him any anſwer 


to it, 1 Lind 


Wy 

Lord Baltintore. Do- I ſay, upon. your oath, that when 
I ralked to mou of your coming to bed that night, that you 
faid nothing ? 

S. Woodcock, 1 told him, 1 would ſooner give him my 
life a hundred times over. 

Lord Baltimore. Upon your oath, did not you ſay, if I 
would uſe you faithtully and tenderly, you would let me 
go to bed to you! 

S. Ho2dcock. No, I ſaid no ſuch thing. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you not ſay, ſome other time might 
be more convenient! 

S. Woodcock. : No, I did not. 

Lord Ealtimore. Where did you drink tea? 

S. Woodcock, Below ſtairs. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not the magnificence of that place 
ſtrike you ? 

S. A vodcoct. Yes, it did; though I od rather have 
been in the pooreſt cottage. 

Lord Faliiniere. Did not you ſay, that you believed that 
room was finer than any room in the Queen's palace? 

S. AMosodcocd. ] dort know; poſſibly I might. 

Lord Baltinure. 1 think you told us, you eat nothing at 
ſupper ? 

S. Moodcoct. I eat a little bit, but drank nothing. 

Lord Baltimore. Then you did not drink ſeveral glaſſes 
of wire to my health? Who firſt withdrew to go to bed? 

S. Woodcock. I am not poſitiv 8. 

Lo © Baltimore. Was it not me? 

S. Woodcock, No, I believe it was Mrs Griffinburg. 
Lord haithmre, Did you and Mrs Harvey go out of the 
reom before me, to go to bed, or after? 

S. Wordereh. Pefore. 

Lord Baltimore. How long might you be in the room, 
before you was put into my room: 

S. Houodroct. I cannot form any judgment. 

Lord Pallimure. Can you recollect your deſiring to bare 

a little water to waſh your feet? 

S. A vacdcoch. No; the women propoſed it; they talked 
of my having water to waſh my feet, bur I reſuſed it. 

Lird Falitinore. Row toon, after you got into the room, 


Was it, before You dblenied Dr. Griffinburg in the room? 
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S. Woodcock; Not many minutes. | 

Lord Baltimore. Was it almoſt immediately! ? 

S. Woodcock. I believe almoſt, but can't exactly ſay. 
| Lord Baltimore. The Doctor, I think, did not 152 805 
in any other manner, than by endeavouring to comfort 

ou? 

S. Woodcock. No. 

Lord Baltimore. It is pretty ä that Dr Grif- 
finburg ſhould be in the room at all, at ſuch a time; what 

reaſon did he give? 
S. Moodcoct. You mult aſk that of him, Sir; I did not 
hear him give any reaſon. 

Lord Balimere. The two women led you into try 
room 3. cars you tell, whether the Doctor ſtaid, or went «= 
wa 

8. NVoodcoct. No, I can't tell. 

Lord Baltimore. You have given an account of the wo- 
mens having put you to bed, of having tucked up the 
cloaths, and going out of the room; and that in the morn- 
ing I got up to open the door to you; you have deſcribed 
the inſults offered you; I ſhall not wound your modeſty, _ 
e the account of them. Did you fleep tak 5 
night? 

5. Moodcoct. Not at all that I know. 

Lord Baltimore. Did 1? 


S. Woodcock, He lay very ſtill the whole night, I don't / 


know whether he was aſleep. 

Lord Baltimore. Lou have deſcribed yourſelf as being 
under dreadful apprehenſions, leſt I ſhould repeat it a ſe- 
cond time, why did you not endeavour to fave yourſelf 
from that ſecond inſult, by endeavouring to get out of bed, 
and find your way out of the room? 

S. Woodcock. For this reaſon; I was in ſuch a fright, 
I dared not ſtir hand or foot, for fear he ſhould dear 
me, and turn to me. 

Lord Baltimore. In what room did you breakfaſt, in dhe 
morning? 

S. Moodcoch. In the firſt room below ſtairs, 

Lord Baltimore, At what Time ? 

S. Wordeick. I can't particnlarly tell that. 
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Lord Baltimore. You had fo 1 yourſelf, that 
you had intended to do every thing that was only trivial; 
to give into my ways, and for that reaſon you pinned the 
ribbons on; did not you puff them up according to the 
faſhion, that I ſaid they were puffed up too high ? 

S, Woodcock. They are puffed up no higher than are 
commonly done. | 

Lord Baltimore. You wore the hat, I preſume ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Now as to theſe ribbons, you fay they 
were new made up ribbons, but that they were made up 
by requeſt of Mrs Harvey, and the other woman 
Did nor you think that breaking in upon your rule ? 

S. Wodeoeh. ] did it by compulſion, not by free choice. 
Lord baltimore, Did you think any force would be uſed? 
S. Woodcock. They were very rough with me, and 1 

thought they would be rougher, if I did refuſe it. 

. any Baltimore. How long might you wear theſe rib» 

ons: | ; 

S. Yoodcock. I believe all the time. 

Lord Baltimore, At your breaſt ? 

S. Woudcick. Yes, 1 believe I did. 

Lord Baltimre. Did the two women wear them? 

S. NMoodcoct. I cannot tell. 

Lid Baltimore. Some of the millenary goods were 
gauze, were they not? Lak 

S. Node ck. Yes. 

End Blimire. Did not you make Mrs Harvey a pre- 
ſent of ſome x auze ? 

S. Node. No, I did not, 

Lord Baltimore. Do you recolle&t, among other amuſe- 
ments, your being carried to fee the houſe, and the libra- 
ry. Was there not a book of prints that took your fancy? 

e, H/,,droct. Yes, I did look at them, The Dr brought 
them into the room for me to look at, but not at my de- 
fire, | | 

Lord Baltimore, You was ſometimes in the park, and 
fon: cu On the water? | 

S. H-vade.ck, Onee upon the water that day. 

Lird baliore. It was uſelels tro you to diſcover any 
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—— grief for what had happened, and you did not 
iſcover it in your countenance ? 

S. Woodcock. In my countenance I did, I was very dull. 

Lord Baltimore, You eat and drank at dinner! 

S. Woodcock. I did. 

Lord Baltimore. The fame at ſupper? 

S. Woodcock, Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. There was a gluom then. You was out 
of ſpirits, and melancholy ; where did you lie that night? 

S, FI rnderck, With Mrs Harvey. 

Lord Baltimore. It was thought a little ſtrange and ex- 
traordinary, that I did not want again to lie with you. I 
think you and all the company laughed heartily upon the 
occaſion : Will you deny that? 

S. Moodcoct. Yes, 1 will ; 1 was glad he did not lie wich 


me again, but I did not laugh about it. 


Lord Balu more. Was there any laughing upon the occa- 
ſion ? 


S. Noodcoct. No, not that I know of. 

Lord Baltimore. I think upon the next day you made a 
viſit with Dr Griffinburg, to ſee a poor woman in the 
houſe that had broke her le 

S. Woodcock, Yes, Dr Eifinburg carried me to ſee her, 
but not at my deſire. 

Lord Baltimore. I believe, while he ſtaid in that room, 
you went down for your hat and cloak to walk in the 

r 
7 S. Woodcock, We went all in the park together, but this 


was when we came back. 


Laird Baltimore. Then you don't recolle& your going out 
of that room for your hat and cloak, to take a turn with 
Dr Griffinburg; how many times might you have been 
in the park with Mrs Grithnburg only? 

S. Woodcock. Not above once. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you recollect being on the other 
fide of the pales above the canal with Mrs Griffinburg 
only? 

S. Moodcoct. No, | 

Lord caitimore, How ſar might you go with Mrs Grif- 
finburg only ? 

8. Moodcoct. About half a furlong. 


Lord 
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Lord Balinure. 1 believe there were a great many work- 
men laying out a piece of ground by the canal? 

S. Hoodcack, There were. 

Lord Baltimore. And there were workmen altering a 
ſtair=caſe ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes, hare were, and putting up paper. 

Lord Baltimore. Then for the reaſons you have given, 
ow did not think right to mention to any body what had 

pened to you while you were at Woodcote ? what day 

a the viſiters come from London? 

S. Woodcock. The viſiters came on Wedneſday, two 
gentlemen and a lady. 

Lord Baltimore. You was ſufficiently compoled to re- 
ceive the lady, and do the honours of the houle, to wait on 
the lady, and thew her the pictures, and what you thought 
might be agreeable to her? 

S. Wodecock. She had a mind to ſee the pictures, and 
I ſhewed her the pictures in the room ſhe was in. f 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you aſſiſt in preparing the 
ſheets, and putting the things in order for the exhibi- 
tion? 

S. Moodcoct. I believe J did take a needle, in order ta 
do a little of it; not above one bit of thread. 

Lord Baltimore. And you lent them a few pins ? 

S. Horderck. No, I did not; there was a pin-cuſhion 
on the ground, I might {tick a few of thoſe pins. 

Lord Baltimore. Was you on the light or dark fide after 
this apparatus was got ready! | 

S. Z/uodcrck. On the dark ſide. Lord Baltimore was 
acting the old man, part of the time, and another part, he 
came and fat by me. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you fit upon my knee? 

S. Woodcock. No I did not. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you pledge your credit upon it, 
that you did not fit upon my knee, and did not kiſs me? 

S. Wndcock. Kiſs him! no that I did not. Lord Balti- 
more came and crowded himſelf in the ſame chair where 
: fat, that was all; I did not fit on his lap. 

Lord Baltimore. Perhaps I w ps upon your knee ! 

5. A oodcocb. No, not that I know of. 


Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. Did not the cords break, and the ſheets 
tumble upon the ground, after the company had taken ſo 
- pains ? 

S. Woodcock. Yes. 

Lord Bultimore. I believe, notwithſtanding the misfor- 
tunes you were ſo much depreſſed with, you laughed 
very heartily at it? 

S. Woodcock. I might laugh but I did not laugh hearti- / 
Iy, that I know. _ 

Lord Baltimore. Will you ſay you did not laugh hearti- 
ly at it? 

5 S. Woodcock. I can't ſay I did not, I don't know that I * 
id. 

Lord Baltimore. You was on the right ſide to ſee the 
exhibition ? 

S. Wodcock. Yes, I wes. 

Lord Baltimore. Was it not amuſing ? 

S. Woodcock. I thought it an amuſement beneath gentle- 
men of ſenſe to employ themſelves in. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you laugh at that 4 

S. Woodceck. No, Sir, very little. 

Lord Balis more. Did not you walk with Mrs Forreſt. a- 
bout the houſe, and have ſome converſation with her? 

S. HYoodcock. No, I had none. 

Lord Baliimore. Do you recolle& her aſking you how 
long you had been in this family ? 

S. Woodcock. She aſked me no ſuch thing. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you tell her how long you had 
been in the family ? 

S. Woodcock. Not that I know of. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you tell her you had beep A 
twelvemonth in my houſe? 

S. Woodcock. Upon my oath, I ſaid no ſuch thing. 

Lord Baltimore. I believe you complained to her that 
you had come down without a ſufficient number of clean 
things? 

S. M podcocꝶ. Mrs Harvey told her fo. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you all dine together, and then 
come to town together that afternoon? 

S. Moodeich. Yes, we did in dificrent earriages. 


N Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. During A time theſe people were 
there; did you betray by your manner or countenance that 
any thing extraordinary had happened to you ? 

S. Hocacick. No, I did not; I ſupported myſelf as 
well as I could. 

Lord Baltimore. I believe you told us that Mrs Harvey 
returned to her own houſe ſoon after you returned to 
London ? _ 

S. Moodccl. I do not know when ſhe went away; I 
faw no more of her after Friday. 

Lord Baltimore. You have given an account of your be- 
ing introduced to the governeſs of the young ladies; did 
you conſider it as an innocent thing then, to impoſe upon 
theſe young ladies: 15 

S. Woodcock. No, I did not preſent myſelf to the go- 
verneſs as one come out of the country, but I did not con- 
tradict what he ſaid, becauſe he promiſed in a few days 
] ſhould fee my father. | 

Lord Baltimire. Was not there a bed ordered to be put 
up for you in Madam Saunier's apartment: 

S. Wordeick., No. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you never underſtand fo? | 

S. Woodcock. No, not upon that day, on Saturday, when 
Mrs Griffinburg ſaid that I muſt lic in the garret. 

Lord Baltimore. Where does Mrs Saunier lie? 

S. Mocdcocł. In the garret. | 

Lord Baltimore. Was it in that garret you was to lie? 

S. Woodeuck. No, not in that garret. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not you underſtand you was to lie 
in the garret Mrs Saunier lay in? | 

S. Wordeick, No, not while I was there; ſhe lay on the 
fame ſtory, but not in that room. 

Lord Baltimore. You did not chuſe to lie there? 

S. Node ct. No, I did not, I was afraid. 

Lord Baltimre. You lay with me that night. I under- 
ſtood this going to bed with me was one of the things you 


certainly would not ſubmit to: how came vou to make no 


reliſtance ? | 
S. M oodecł. I told him 1 would not go with him, but 1 


knew he would ule force if 1 did not. 


Lord 


ww ty 
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b Lord:Bolimbe. What time did you get up next morn- 
ing! | | 
8 H vodtuct. I don't know: this was on Friday. 

Lord Baſtimone. There was a viliter ? 

8. M ouucort. That was on Saturday. 
Lu Haltimure. I ſuppoſe you had converſation with her ? 
8. M voucuc l. Na, none hut what I told you. , 

Lord Baltimore. Yom entered into the general converſa- 
tion that was going forward ? 

S. Womack, No. 
* Lord Baltimore. Yau did not, though ſhe was a viſtter to 
em. | 

S. Moodcoct. No, I did not. 

Lord Baltimore. How came you not? 

S. N oodcoch. I thought my Lord and all his company 
were alike, except the young ladies. 

Lard Baltimore. Did you recollect the muſic-maſter's 
being there, and I and you pulling one another; I pulling 
you towards me, and you drawing me to you — ſome ſa- 
miliarity of that kind? 

S. Woodcock. No, he was then come to tell me the news 
of my father: he tgok hold of my bandkerchief, which I 
took from him again. 

Lord Baltimore, Then you was not anxious when the 

own was made, or whether it ever was to be made ? 

S. MWoadcoct. Not the leaſt in the world. 

Lord Baltimore, Then as to giving directions how it 
ſhõuld be made, the. cut of the ſleeve, and all ſuch things, 
you did not concern yourſelf about? 

S. Woodcock. No, I did not. 

Lord Balti more. Nor was in a hurry to have it? 

S. Mdodcocl. No, I was not. 

Lord Baltimore, Whether you did not preſs the mantua- 
maker to take care, of ali things, that you had it next day 
at dinner? 

S. Hoodcock. No, not that I know of. | 

Lird Baltimore. As you ſay it was a thing fo indifferent 
. you muſt know whether you gave fuch orders or 
no 


S. Miockoc l. No, 1 did not; Griffinburg ordered the 
| I woman 
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woman to make the gown next 45 by dinner, but! aid 
nor. 

Lord Halti more. Do you know the name of the milliner ? 

S. Woodcock, ] did not then, but I do now. 

Lord Hallimore. Have you not ſome reaſon to know it 
now? Don't you know that that milliner has beem applied 
to, and told if ſhe comes here lhe ſhall Joſe her bu Deb ? 

S. Wondcock. ] know of no ſuch thing. 

Lord Baltimore. Pray what had you of her ? 

S. Woodcuck. A cap and a cleak. There were more 
things brought; I did not take them: there were more 
things ordered by Mrs Griihnburg's deſire? 

Lord Baltimore. What were they? . 

S. NMoodcoch. A mullin N and under-petticoats. 

Lord Baltimore. How many: 

S. Woodcock, Two under-petticoats. 


Lord Baltimore, Do you mean to ſwear they were or- 


dered by her and not by you? 

S. Woodcock. She deſired I would order what I wanted. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you order them or ſhe ? | 

S. Woodcock, I did not order them, to my know ledge, 
but Griflinburg did. I don't care to give a politive anſwer 
when I am not poſitive. 

Lord Balti more. Whether you gure any an dire- 
ctions how they were to be made: 

S. JYooicuik. 1 can't tell that I did; I did not that J 
know of. 

Lord Baltimore. IT would put it more home to you, that 
vou may recollect; Did not you order the milliner to make 
the two under-perticoats to tie before ? 

S. Wcurroct, No, upon my oath I did not. 

Lird Balinure, Was it the mantua- maker or yourſelſ chat 
made the apron to the gown? 

S. = . There was none that I know of. 

Lord Bullimere. Did you not order an apron to the gown! 

S. NM oodcoct. No. 

Lord Bellimicre. Nor ſtomacher? 

S. H:dcick. She asked me it I would have a ſtomacher: 
I told her I did not care about it. 

- Lird Baltimore. Did you, at the time yau went to Mrs 
| Griffinburg's, 


/ 
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 Griffinburg's, know that there was any diſturbance about 


ou ? 
S. Woodcack. No, I did not; I went to meet my father. 
Lord Baltimore. You was very anxious to get away from 
my Lord, and glad to take any opportunity ? x 
S. Moodcoct. Les. | 
Lord Baltimore. How did you go to Mrs Griffinburg ? 
S. Woodcock. In a coach. 
Lord Baltimore. Was it my coach or a hackney coach? 
S. Moodcoct. That I don't know. 
Lord Ballimore. You was quick enough in pointing out 


the difference between a hackney coach and a gentleman's 


in a former caſe ; I deſire you would tell now? 
S. HWaodcack. I looked, and think I ſaw a number, but 


am not certain. . 


Lord Baltimore, Was there any body in the coach ex- 
cept yourſelf, Mrs Griffinburg, and the child? 

S. Ho2dcock. No, not that I know of, 

Lord Baltimore. What age is the child of? 

S. Moodcoct. About eight years old. a 

Lord Baltimore. Mrs Griffinburg has not got a yard with 
great gates before her door, has ſhe ! 

S. Voodcoc“. No. "eat 

Lord Baltimore. She got out of the coach firſt, did ſhe 
not? | | 

S. Hoodcock. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Did the child go out before you, or af- 
ter you? 1 

S. Moodcoct. I can't tell. 

Lord Baltimore. Now you had got into the open ſtreet, 
why did not you get away into the firſt ſhop that was open 
or you? T5 4 

9 Hoodcock. Becauſe of this; I did not know but the 
ſervants were there; and I did not think of it. | 

Lord Baltumore. Conſider, you was hazarding every 
thing againſt nothing: If your Naber was there, ſtill you 


would have been ſafe if you had gone off; if your father 
was nat there, you would have been ſafe; and yer it never 
occurred to you when in a public ſtreet, with no {oul bur 
old Mrs Gritfinburg and \a child, whether that was not a 


time to run away. I ask you another thing: Did not this 
4 coach 


' 


S. Woodcock, Yes. - 
Lord Baltimore. You then. had to. walk to her houſe ?- 
S. Woodcock. No, the coach went on again. 

Lord Baltimore. What time of the day Was this} 

S. Woodcock. About two o'clock. | 

Lord Baltimcre. You then was in the public ſtreet, excecd- 
ing delirous of getting away from me, and never thinking 
that was the time 10 ron away. What room did you go 
into at Mrs Griffinburg's? 

S. Woodcock. A back parlour on the. ground · floor. 

Lord Bulti more. Your father was not chere? 

S. Woodcock. No. 

Lord Baltimore. Did not Mrs Griffinburg go down .into 
the kitchen to give her orders about the dinner? 

S. Woodgock. She went down and made the door faſt 
after her. 

Lord Balli more. ] deſire to have a plain anſwer, without 
ſeeing ſo much of the conſcquence: I deſire to know. whe- 
ther the did not go out of the room and go down into the 
kitchen, and leave you and Miſs Fanny alone? 

Mr Serjzaut Leigh. She explains every queſtion you ask 
her, and if you take the anſwer, you muſt let her explain it, 

S. Moodcoct.] believe {he might go once or twice. She 
went out two or three times; ſhe always kept the door 
faſt, and kept amuſing me with accounts that my father 
was coming. | 

Lord Baltimore. One would have thought ſuch a young 
woman as you are could have got out of the parlour into 
the ſtreet. How many hours did you ſtay there ? 

S. Woodcuck. I can't tell how many. 

Lord Baltimore. What part of the afternoon did you ſet 
out for the Crown and Magpyc? 

S. Woodcock. About nine o'clock. If I had tried to 
eſcape from Griffinburg's I believe I could not. 

Lord * What time did Mr Morris the tradeſman 
come: 

S. Woodcock. He was brought to carry the letter. 

Lord Baltimore. Did he carry the letter? 

S. Moodcocſt. Les. 

Lord 
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Lord Baltimore, Did he irs bY bark and tell yon he 
cavld not find your father at: home:: | 

S. Woodcock, Yes. 

Lord Balii nore. Then you wrote another. letter? 

S. Woodcock. Les, I did, and ſent it to my father; 

Lord Baltimore. That letter, was:yonur own letter) wrote 
by yourſelf ? 

S. Woodcock, Yes, it was. 

Lord Halimore. Did not you: come: to the door: to. Mr 
Morris, and give him that letter ta carry to Mrs 
the landlady of the bone where your faiher lives? You 
ſpeak of the boy's leading the: way into the room? 

S. Moadcoct. Les. | 

Lird Bultrmore, Had you any refrefhmem ? 

S. Hodcock. We had a borrie: of wine- 

Lord Baltimore. Was any body in the bar? | 

S. Woodcock. 1 cannot tell, my Lord had hold. of: nay 
hand. 

Lord Badli nors. How / far might that: tavern: be: flom 
your father's ? 
S. H/oadeack. The length of ihe Minories, and a Ittle 

way up that ſtreet. 

Lord Baltimore. Had you never been by that houſe ?. 

S. Woodcock, Yes, I ſhould know it if I was to ſee it 
again. 

, Lord Baltimore, And then you was afraid to attempt to 
get away becauſe I had hold of your hand? 

S. Maodcact. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Who brought in the wine? 

S. Woodcock. A little boy. 

Lord Baltimore. Was any bell in the room? 

S. Moodcach. The bell was rung, and the boy went 
backwards and forwards. 

Lord Baltimore. Whether, during the time yon was 
there, you was not more than once left with no body but 
tae child and the niece. 

S. Moodcoch. No: Lord Baltimore was in the room all 
the time; he never went out. 

Lord Ballimore. I believe the tradeſman came back, and 
e back with you in the coach to Dr Grittinburg's ? did 

not? 


S. FHoodcock, 


the card in my hand, and I ſaid you ſhould not go; then _ 
deſired your father might come there. Recollea your 
and tell me whether that is the account you ſtand by? You 


A 


O 
S. Woodcock, Yes. 1 ip 1 
Lord Baltimire. He got out of the conch to go to Sir 
John Fielding's ! 
S. Hoedcock. So 1 afterwards underſtood, to ſee about 


Harvey. 
Lord Baltimore. Was not his buſineſs to ferch your fa- 


ther to Dr Griffinburg ? 


S. Woodcock. I don't know any ſuch thing. 
Lord Baltimore. Oneof Sir John Fielding's clerks came with 


a card, you faid ; you did not give an anſwer to it, but put 
elf, 
ſwore, upon receiving the 2 you not rg I will 
not go to Sir John Fielding's ? 

S. Hoodcock, Not that I know of; I did not ſay any 
ſuch thing. 


Lord . Recollect yourſelf ? ? 
S. Mocacoct. I cannot recollect that I ſaid I would not 


Lord 1 You recollected with as great exactneſs 
as ever I heard a witneſs? 

S. Moodcocł. In giving in my evidence, I 1885 in every 
thing as far as I could recollect. 

Lord Baliimore. Whether, when the card was brought 
to you, you did not immediately ſay, without putting It 
into my hand, that you would not go to Sir John's? 

Court. Can you fay poſitively one way or other? 

S. Woodcock. I cannot. 

Lord Baltimore, I think you ſay, when the coach came 
back again to my houſe, that there was a great mob, and 
vou called out to them, to let them come in? 

S. Woodcock. ves. 

Lord Baltimore. When did you firſt hear of this thing 
they call the Habeas Corpus? 

S. H/codcort, J heard the word Habeas Corpus, when 
they were talking in their own language. 

Lord Baltimore. What did you underſtand to be the rea- 
ſon of your going to Lord Manstield's ? | 

S. Moodcbct. I concluded that my friends were taking 
ſome ſtep; and that carrying me to Lord Mansfiehl's was 
h ſomething 


.W 

ſomething done by my friends in oppoſition to Lord Bal- 
timore ; but I did not know that Lord Mansfield was a 
magiſtrate. 

Lord Baltimore, When you was firſt told you mult go 
before Lord Mansfield, did you not fay to me that you 
was fatisfied, and would not leave me? 

S. Moodcoct. No, I never ſaid ſo. 

Lord Baltimore. You ſpoke of a letter you wrote to your 
father upon the occaſion ? 

S. Woodcock. 1 did. 

Lord Baltimore. I believe there was ſomething remark- 
able in that letter? 

S. Woodcock. Yes, I put a little bill in it, that my fa- 
ther might know it came from me. 

Lord Baltimore. This letter was wrote that day before 
you went to Lord Mansfield : how long, before you went, 
had you finiſhed this letter ? 

S. Wordcack. It was juſt then out of my hands before 
Mr Watts came in the firſt time, 

Lord Baltimore. You expreſs in that letter the good 
treatment you had received from me, and delired they 
would make no more diſturbance ? 

S. Moodcact. I did not know what to ſay, i in order that 
he might let it go. I wrote it by his order, in a manner 
contrary to my heart, becauſe I was afraid he would not 
otherwiſe let it go; and becauſe I was afraid my father 
would be afraid to come. 

Lord Baltimore. So then you really and truly wrote it a- 
gainſt your own ſentiments ?. 

S. Woodcock. Yes, I did. 

Lord Baltimore. You have mentioned Mr Brown' $ being 
there; was it before Mr Watts, or after ? 

S. A. oodcock. Be ſore. 

Lord Baltimore. Before the firſt time? 

S. Woodcock, Yes. 

Lord Baltimore, Was you not writing a letter before Mr 


Brown came ? 


S. Woodcock, Yes. 
Lord Baltimore. Had yon any converſation with M r 
Brown, or me, about the Habeas corpus ? 


S. V IF BE 


J. FHardenck., 4. They wore akin but I paid no regard 


| to vchat thay {aid 


Lord Baliinure. Did not Mr Brown aſk you, whether 
you was of age or not? 

S. Woodcock. Not that I know of. 

Lord Baltimore. Dit not 5 aw tell him you was more 
than of age conſiderab 

F. #/oodrock. 1 — Fork I Rid fach a word, I do not 
know that Mr Brown asked me ſuch a 2 

Lord Baltimore. Did not Mr Brown tell yon, you was 
at own 2 

l Sir. 

Lord Balu mure. And you did not expteſs a ſativfaRion at 
it? 

S. Moutoct. No. 

Lard Sultimore. You went with Mr Brown and we, id 
his carriage, did not you? did not you come to him before 
— your letter, and he deſired you to go back, and 

niſh it? 

S. Woodrock. 1 gave it Lord Baltimore, and he {hewed it 
to Brown. 

Lord Baltimore. Was you deſired to finiſh it? 

S. H/yodcock. Yes, Lord Baltimore deſired it. 

Lord Baltimore. Mr. Brown then went out, did he hot? 

S. Koodtock. That I do not know. 

| Lord Baltimore. When did he return back again; be- 
fore or after Mr Watts ſerved the Habeas corpus? 

S. Wooderct. After. 

Lord Baltimore, When you went to Lord Mansfield's, 
what did you do with your things, had not you locked them 
tip in the garret, and got the key ? 

S. Woodcock. I carried away the key of the gatret, but 
did not know that I had it, till a week afterwards. 


Lord Baltimore. Had not you twenty guincas of me to 


pay for them? 

S. Woodcock, No; he gave me thirteen guineas on 
Chriſtmas day, when I was introduced to the reſt of the 
family. 

Lord Belttmnre. I did not give you money to pay for 


hem that morning? 


S. Woodcock, No. 
Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. You E den us an account of what 
paſſed before Lord Mansfield, and that he asked you if you 
had not been brought to my houſe againſt your conſent; 
and you ſaid twice, Quite againſt my will; that he asked 
you if you was of age, and you told him, Yes ? 

S. Woodcock, He was going to ask me ſomething, I ſaid, 
I was more than of age, | 

Lord Baliimere. Did you not tell my Lord Mansfield; 
that you knew he had no power, as you was more than of 
age, to oblige you ro go back to your father? After hav- 
ing ſaid you was taken away, and detained againſt your 
conſent, you told Lord Mansfield, that you was willing, as 
things were as they were, to go back to my houſe, Now; 
this is very myſterious, and unintelligible, that you ſhould 
tell this gentleman that you was brought before to be got 
out of my hands, that you would go back again with me?. 

S. Woutcock, J did not know what Lord Mansfield's 
power was, 2 | 5 
Lord Baltimere. You knew your friends had brought you 
there, to get you out of my hands; you was with Lord 
Mansfield, and only another gentleman with him ; have 
you no better reaſon to give the jury for not telling him 
you was unwilling to go with me again, than the not know - 
ing Lord Mansfield's authority. Now, when ycu was ſent 
to your friends, did you immediately ask that queſtion, was 
that the firſt? 

S. Maodcoct. I am not poſitive that that was the fir{t; 

Lord Baltimore. Did you exprels to your friends no ſort 
of inclination to go back with me ? 6.23 Bk 

S. I vodcect. J expreſſed an inclination; by which they 
found I did not know Lord Mansfield's power, and they 
acquainted me with it. | 5 

Lord Ealtimore. I aſk you, if, when you came to your 
friends; you did not exprels an inclination to go back with 
me:! | 5 

S. Hcodcock. 1 had no inclination to go back. 3 
Lord Faltimore. Did you ſay nothing to your friends of 
being defirons to go back? 

S. 114;dcoct. No, not that 1 know of. 3 
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Lori Baltimore. No, nothing of your being better able 
to ſupply them, and provide for them ? 
S. M oodcoch. J can't now tell what I ſaid: they found 
that I did not know his power. 


Lord Baltimore. I aſk you one more queſtion, Whether 


you did not ſay, even to Mr Watts, after you left Lord 
Mansfield's, that you was willing to go back to my houle ? 


S. Woodcock. No, no ſuch thing; and all my friends 


can teſtify the contrary. 


Lord Baltimore. Who went to bed firſt, the laſt night you 


lay with me ? 


S. HYoodcoci. I did. 

Lord Baltimore. In what bed? 

S. NMoodcocé. In Lord Baltimore's bed. 

Lord Baltimore. Pray, was any body in the room beſides 
me and you ? . 

S. F/oodcoct. He went out. 

Lord Baltimore. You went into the bed, when I was not 
in the room ? 

S. Woodcock. I did. He came up afterwards ; Mrs Grif- 
finburg's niece was. in the room. | 

Lord Zaltimore. So you went and undreſſed yourſelf, 


and went to my bed, and I came to you.—I think you ſaid, 


it was on the promiſe that I ſhould not meddle with you; 
tho” you ſay I had broke that promiſe the laſt time I came to 
bed to you ; yet you yourſelf got into my bed. 

S. Woodcock. 1 did fo, becauſe I was afraid he would kill 


me that night, if I did nor. 


Mr Cx. Did you expreſs to your friends any deſire or 
inclihation towards Lord Baltimore? 

S. JYoodcock, I can't tell exactly what I faid ; they ſaid, 
Lord Mansfield had power to deliver me. 

Mr Cx. Did you, at that time, tell your father, or 
ſiſters, that you wanted to go back again to Lord Balti- 


more? 


S. Hadesct. No, I did not. 

Mr Cx. You ſaid Lord Baltimore had promiled to ſend 
for your father in the morning. 

S. ///o29deoct. He ſaid, ic was done with a view to get 
ney father to me. | 


Mir ox. What made you write fo foreign to your heart? 
S. Hqadcih, 


e 
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S. Woodcock. 3 24 5 would not let it go, if 
it was not wrote ſo; and my father would not come, if 
he was not pacihed. 

Court, At the time that Lord Mansfield aſked you if you 
was of age, and you told him you was - Do you recollect 
that he ſaid, you was at liberty to go where you pleaſed ? 

S. Houdcock. He laid ſomething, I can't tell what. 

Court. When you went out of one room into the other, 
to your friends, who began the converſation firſt, you or 
they? Did they know, by what you had faid to Lord 
Mansfield, that you wanted to go back to Lord Balti- 
more's ? | | 

Mr Cox. She had not ſeen them before; they knew not 
what had paſſed between her and Lord Mansfield. 

Court, Did you tell them what had paſſed between you 
and my Lord Mansfield? 

S. Woodcock. I don't remember that I did. 

Mr Cox. When you found Lord Mansfield had power to 
% = at liberty, then you told them you had been vio- 

ted. 

S. Moudcoct. No, not in my Lord Mansfield's houſe: 
as I remember, one of my lifters aſked me if I had been 
ruined, I laid, Yes. | 

Court, Now, with relation to ruining, that is a ſort of 
general term; it may be with, or without your conſent.— 
Did you tell her, whether it was without your conſent * 

S. Woodcock. She aſked, if with my conſent ? J faid, 
No, without my conſent. | 

Mr Cox. What was your reaſon of not applying to my 
Lord Mansfield, and afterwards applying to Juſtice Field- 
ing ? 

S. MWoodcuct. I was fo overjoyed at being at liberty, that 
I thought of nothing elle. 


Elizabeth Woodcock ſworn. 

Mr Bater. Do you remember a woman coming to your 
ſhop for a pair of ruffles ?!—Do you reme uber one Mrs 
Johnſon ? 

E. Woodcock, Yes, and Lord Paltimore followed her. 

Mr Baker. Do you remember his coming ſeveral times? 

E. Woodcock. Yes, I was at home three times when Lord 
Baltimore came. | 

K 2. Mr Baker, 


9 26 | | 
, Me Baker, Was you at home when he bought ſome rib- 
f ons? 
i E. Whooderch. No, I was not then; Mrs Harvey came 
| on Monday the 14th of December, and deſired to know 
5 u hether we had any flowered gauze ; 1 took down the 
. took and ſhewed her: ſhe belpoke a pair of double ruffies, 
and ordered them to be done the next day by one or two 
| vfclock. She accordingly came, and paid for them; and 
| ordered my ſiſter to brivg ſome lace with her (to put on a 
child's cap) to Curtain row, where ſhe lai} lhe lived. The 
next day my ſiſter went, about half an hour after four 
o'clock ; that was on Wedneſday. My iifter did nat come 


. 8 yy | 
home all night; we were very much frightened 3 we fat 
[ up till one o'clock ; then a letter came that ſhe was at a 
| ſriend's honſe ; that ſhe was ſafe and well. A porter 


prought it; it was not my ſiiſler's handwriting. This was 


Wedneſday the 16th of December. 


The firjt leiter ſhewn ber. 
Si. E. Woodcock. That is it. There was no name, nor the 
ils lace the was at. I asked the man who brought it, where 
i he had it. He ſaid he came out of Whitechapel, and then 
A he went away. This letter (aid ſhe would come home at 
# twelve o'clock next day. T fat till that time, and was very 
if unealy, 1 then went to all her friends tae uſed to go to, 
1 ro enquire after her. The firſt night we had any acconnt 
* of her, was a week after ſhe had been gone away. 
4 Vr Hater. What methods did you take to get at her? 
5 E. HJ oodcoct. We went to fee after Mrs Harvey, but 


— 


covid not find the place; no-body knew ſuch a woman, 
Mr Davis came and told me he believed he had found 
ſomething of it our. I went accordingly to Mrs Harvey's; 
the maid came to the door; I asked for Mrs Harvey, if 
ine was at home? She ſaid no. I asked her how long ſhe 
had been gone out? She ſaid, ever ſince that night week. 
I asked if any body went with her? She faid a young 
© ES VI 

Mr Bakr, Then from that you traced out that Mrs 
Haryey was gone out with a young woman! 
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7 
E. Woodcock, Les; 4 by the deſcription of her dreſs 
] knew it was my liſter? . ?-. . 
Mr Baker. Do you know any thing of your own Kno. 
ledge between that time and when you ſaw your ſiſter at 
Lord Mansfield's ? | "I - 
E. Woodcock. We followed this Mrs Harvey ; ſhe came 


to her own houſe on Chriſtmas· day at night, and Was _— 


ken up. | | 
| AE Boker There was an Habeas corpus taken out, and 
you ſaw your ſiſter at Lord Mansfield's, how did the ap- 

ro | 
Fr Woodcock. She appeared almoſt out of her ſenſes, 
We had a great piece of work to perſuade her that Lord 
Mansfield had power to deliver her. When 1 went to her, 
I asked her if ſhe was married? She ſaid no. We told 
her ſhe might now get away, Lord Mansfield could deli- 
ver her, We had a great piece of work to perſuade her 
he had power to deliver her. 

Mr Beker. Did ſhe expreſs any deſire of going back to 
Lord Baltimore's? 

E. FWiuideuct. No, but great defire of going with us: 
only ſhe was afraid Lord Manstield had not power to deli- 
er her. | 
? Mr Baker. Did ſhe expreſs this more than once? 

E. Moodcoct. Yes, ſeveral times. 

Mr Faler. She did go away, did ſhe not ? 

E. Woodcock. Yes, very much rejoiced, 

Mr Baker. Do you remember any thing that paſſed when 
ſhe went away? 
E. Wiudcrch., No; ſhe went with Mr Davis and ſeveral 
others, 1 was left behind. 


Croſs Examination. 


Lord Baltimore. When you was before Lord Mansfield, 
] ſhould be glad to know whether your ſiſter was not told 
that Lord Mansfield was a judge, that he was Chief Juſtice 
of the Court of King's Bench, and had power and authori- 
ty to deliver her. 
EL. , oodcict. No, not before me, 


Lud 


Lad Bahinure Did 6340 * a deſire to go back 
? 
"of Wuodooch, No, not . 
Curt. Did you alk her any queſtions with reſpect to 
what had happened to her? 
E. ie Ne did not, my other ſiſter did. 
Lan Baitimore. You are the perſon that was in partner- 
_ fp with ber I think? 
. Y oedcoch. I'was. 
Baltimore. Do you know any thing about her go- 
zog to Sir John Fielding ? 
E. H/oodcoch. Yes, 1 — with her; we did not know ſhe 
Was going-upon ſuch a thing. She went about Mrs Har- 


7 ; | vey, to ſee whether ſhe was to be kept or releaſed ; I was 


3 
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Lord-Baltzmore. Had you heard her give an account of 
the treatment ihe had met with? 
E. Woodcock. J hearg ſhe had met with a great deal of 


ill treatment. 
Lord Baltimore: Did he ſay ſhe had force uſed to her! 


Z. Woodcock. Yes, the dęclared ſhe had force and vio- 
lence uſed to her. 


Mary Maris ſworn. 


I am ſiſter to Sarah Woodcock; I came to Lord Manſ- 
field's a little while after ſhe was brought there. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you go with your father and 
ſiſter ? 

Maris. No, I followed them. 

Mr Serjzant Leigb. Where was your father and your 
ſiſter Elizabeth when you came to Lord Mansfield's ? 

Mis. They were at that time gone into the room with 
my ſiſter Sarah. I went to them. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. What was the firſt part of the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed between them ? 

Maris, I can't recollect, I fell upon her neck and kiſſed 
her. 

Mr Serjeant Leigb. Did _ upon that 23 aſk her 
any queſt:ons ! 


Maris, 


3 ; | 

Maris. To the beſt Ni * res I faid, are you 
ruined ? She anſwered yes, I am. I aſked her, by force? 
She ſaid yes, by force. 3 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. What was the next queſtion you put 
to her ? | 

Maris. J can't recollect; I think the next queſtion 
aſked her was, did ſhe deſire to go home to her friends? 
She ſaid yes, if ſhe could be delivered. I faid, child, you 
are in a place where you can be delivered, She faid, that 
was all ſhe deſired. | | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh, Do you remember what was ſaid 
by your father or your ſiſter to her? 

Maris. J really can't remember now. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. How long was you together before 
Lord Mansfield came in again ? 

Maris. J cannot poſitively ſay: according to my judg- 
ment it was but a ſmall ſpace of time. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Was there any other kind of con- 
verlation paſſed between your father, your ſiſter and you, 
whether the could be delivered or not ? 

Maris. I cannot recollect now. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. You told her (you ſay) ſhe was in a 
en now where ſhe might be delivered ; what anſwer did 

e make you? | | 

Maris. She ſaid it was all ſhe deſired, to be delivered. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you hear what ſhe ſaid to Lord 
Mansfield when he came into the room again? 

Maris. 1 was preſent; but my confuſion of mind was ſo 
great that I cannot recollect all that paſſed. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. When you went from Lord Manſ- 
field's, where did you go ? | 

Maris. I went to Juſtice Fielding's, 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. What did you go there for? Was it 
to lodge ſome complaint againſt Mrs Harvey ? 

Maris. Yes, that was the occaſion, to the beſt of my 
knowledge ? | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Was you in a coach? 

Maris. We went on foot. 

Mr Serjzant Leigh. Did you walk with her? 

Maris. I walked with her, or behind her. 
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Mr Serjeant Leigh. Do you recolle& what the conver- 
fation was by the way ? 

Miri c. No, I cannot. 5 | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you ever hear her ſtory of the 
ufage ſhe had received from Lord Baltimore, till you came 
to Juſtice Fielding's? | 

Maris. No; the had not mentioned any particulars of 
her ſtory till ſhe rold them to him. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you hear that ſtory ? 

Maris. My confuſion of mind was ſuch, that I have no 
diſtin& recollection of mind to give particulars. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. When you atfked her whether ſhe 
was ruined, and ſhe ſaid yes, did the ſay it was by force? 
Maris. ] am poſitive of that: ſhe ſaid all was done a- 


gainſt her will entirely. This ſhe ſaid at Lord Mansfield's 


to me only. 
Jaſepb Moodcocl ſworn, 


J. Woodcock. 1 am father to Sarah Woodcock. 
Mr Cox. Do you remember the night when your 
daughter Sarah was miſſing? 


J. Ii godcoct. ] do; that was the firſt time ever ſuch an 


accident happened. 

Mr Cox. Do you remember a letter being brought? 

J. V vodcoct. Yes, very well; a letter came about one 
in the morning, to ſay ſhe was fafe at a friend's. 

Mr Cox. Did the family and friends ule their endea- 
yours to find out where this young woman was ? 

J. Moodcoct. Yes, all poſſible means were uſed; 

Mr Cx. Do you of your own knowledge know any 
thing of an advertiſement about the letter? 

J. Hoxdcict, On Thurſday night there came two letters: 
in one of them there was a bank note of 200 l. the con- 
tents of this was, that I was to mcet my dauyhter at one 
Mr Richard Smith's, in Broadſtreet New Buildings; and 
there was a note at the bottom from my daughter. 


(The 


1 


. 
(The firſt letter.) 


I beg of you not to make yourſelf uneaſy about your daugb- 
ter ; for fhe is at a friend's, and will come home about twelve 
o'clock to-morrow morning. The reaſon of this 1s, that ſhe 
could not get a coach. Otherways you may fleep ſecure that 
ſhe is ſafe and well as you at home. 


J. Woodcock. They came by the hands of a porter. 
Mr Crx. I ſhould be glad to know what you have done 
with the 2001. | 7 

J. Woodcock. I made no manner of uſe of it; I put it 
that night into the hands of Mr. Cay, a baker, in White- 
croſs- ſtreet, to keep it till we ſhould hear from her: he 
has that note to ſhew now. On the Friday there came a 
Jew-like man, that ſent for me and my daughter to a ta- 
vern on the other ſide Tower-hill (I have forgot the ſign), 
to deſire me to meet about my daughter's affairs. He 
ſaid ro me, this day I ſaw your daughter. Said I, we are 
in great concern to know where ihe is. Where did you 
lee her? Said he, I ſaw her this day at Bethnal-green; 
but I never ſaw her before in my life. He promiſed that 
on the morrow following, which was Saturday, I ſhould 
ſee my daughter between ten and three in the afternoon. 
He ſwore to it many times. If my Lord had ſent me twen- 
ty bank-notes it would not have ſatisfied me; we wanted 
to ſee my daughter. That gave us a little relief ; we were 
in hopes till the time was expired. We heard no more a- 
bout her for five or ſix days. We were ſeeking after Mrs 
Harvey, and could not find her for ſome time. We heard 
ſhe came home on Chriſtmas- day at night: we took all the 
methods we could to take her up; and we did take her 
up. 1 had one that waited in Mr Goff's houſe in the ſame 
row, to ſee if ſhe could ſee any thing paſs in Harvey's 
houſe. Accordingly ſhe was taken up on 'the Monday. 
On the Sunday, I was told, by Mr Davis, a perſon that 
keeps her company, where ſhe — 


Mr 
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My: Cox. He intended (I think) to marry her, with your 
approbation * 37 | 

J. Woodcock, Yes, they had approved of one another 
beforc. | 

Ar Cox. Were any meaſures taken to get at your 
daughter ? | 

FJ. Woodcock. This friend, Mr. Cay, adviſed me to 
employ Mr Watts to find her out. We went to Lord 
Mansfield's the Tueſday after we heard where ſhe was, 
which was on the Sunday before. 1 went there; it was 
ſome time after my daughter had been there, and Lord 
Mansfield had examined her. Then my daughter and I 
were together in a room. | 

Mr Cx. According to the beſt of your recollection, 
tell my Lord all that paſſed at that time between you and 
your daughter. 

J. WWordeoet. To tell every word is impoſſible, becauſe 
was in ſuch confuſion ; not having ſeen or known where 
my daughter was for eleven days; and then I am in age 
too? : 

Mr Cox. What age? | 

7. W/-deock. Threeſcore-and-four. I was glad to ſee 
her ; but was forry to ſec her in that condition. She ſeem- 
ed like one that was almoſt bereaved of her ſenſes at that 
time. She ſeemed to be ſo concerned about ſeeing Lord 
Baltimore again; for ſhe did not know that it was in the 
power of Lord Mansfield to ſer her at liberty. She faid 
that over and over to me. She ſaid if Lord Mansfield had 
told her he had, ſhe had forgot it. | 

M- Cx. Had either of your daughters talked to her be- 
fore about Lord Mansfield's power? 

J. A godcocd. When they law her, then they told her, 
that he had it in his p wer to ſet her free. She ſaid then 
ſhe ſhould be very glad to go with us. That was the 
ſubſtance of our diſcourſe, Lord Mansfield came in to 
tis, and faid, you may go where you pleaſe. Have you 2 
mind to go with Lord Baltimore, or with your friends? 
Do which you pleaſe. She ſaid ſhe would go with her 

friends 
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friends to be ſure. Hl then ſaid ſhe had liberty to go 
where ſhe pleaſed, | 

Mr Cox, Did Lord Mansfield ſay any thing about her 
changing her mind ? And what was her anſwer ? | 

J. Woodcock, Lord Mansfeld ſaid ſhe had chang'd her 
mind; I do not remember whether ſhe made any anſwer 
to it. | 

Mr Cy. Do you know the reaſon of her going to Sir 
John Fielding ? | 

J. Moodcoct. She was to go there about Mrs Harvey. 
I did not know what had happened to her while the was at 
Lord Mansfield's; but as ſoon as the came to Sir John 
Fielding's, ſhe freely made her complaint to him, without 
any ſuggeſtions from any body. 


Rev. Mr James Watſn fworn. 


Mr Baker. Was you preſent at Lord Mansfield's when 
Miſs Woodcock was there ? | 

Mr Watſn. T was preſent. 

Mr Baker. Did you aſk her whether ſhe would go back 
2 Lord Baltimore, or her friends? Pleaſe to tell what 
paſſed. 

Mr WWiatſm. When we went to my Lord Mans field's, 
the ſervant told us, he was not within then, but was at L. 
C. J. Wilmots. The ſervant ſaid he would go and ac- 
quaint his Lordſhip that we were there. Then he went, 
and in a ſhort time Lord Mansfield came in. When he 
came into the hall, he aſked if the Habeas corpus was 
ſerved ; Mr Watts anſwered, it was. His Lordſhip then 
ſaid, gentlemen, if this young lady ſhould choofe to go 
with Lord Baltimore, or words to that purpofe, fo it muſt 
be; for no perſon has any right to compel her to go any 
where againſt her own confent. Therefore, his Eordihip 
faid, none of us mult touch her. To which ſomebody 
preſent faid, there was no reſcue intended. Lord Mans- 
held having ſaid, if any of us touched her he muit commit 
us; he then ſaid, if the ſhould chooſe to go with her father 
and friends, if Lord Baltimore, or any of his peopte, tonch 
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her, I will commit them. Lord Mansfield very conde- 
ſcendingly added, I give. you this friendly hint that you 
may know how to behave. Upon which Lord Mansfield 
retired into an adjoining room, having ordered Mr Watts 
to ſend to Lord Baltimore, and let him know that he 
(Lord Mansfield) was ready. In a very ſhort time I faw 
a carriage with two gentlemen and Mils Woodcock. The 
firſt gentleman walked in, and, as he appeared to me, with 
much preſence of mind : from whence 1 concluded it was 
not Lord Baltimore. The other gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found to be Lord Baltimore, handed Miſs Wood- 
cock out of the carriage; when he led her up the ſteps in- 
to the hall, ſhe put her hand on Mr Potts's arm, looked 
up in his face, thook her head, and the tears ſtood in her 
eyes. Mr Potts lifred up his right hand, as I imagined, 
incending to lay his hand upon her's : when J pulled back 
his hand, and faid, are you mad? recollecting what Lord 
Mansfield had ſaid. Several gentlemen ſaid, do not touch 
her. Mr Potts faid, I did not touch her; ſhe has laid 
hold of me. At this time a ſervant opened a door of the 
room adjoining ; upon which Lord Baltimore and Miſs 
Woodcock went into that room, and the door was ſhut. 
When they had been there about three quarters of an hour, 
more or leſs, I heard a bell ring, and the door was opencd. 
And I knew Lord Mansfield's voice, when he faid, Is 
Mr Woodcock the father, and Miſs Woodcock the ſiſter, 
there? To which it was anſwered from without, No, my 
Lord, they are not here, but juſt by. Upon which his 
Lordſhip ordered they ſhould be ſent for. They were ſent 
for; and in a few minutes came Mr. Woodcock and his 
two daughters, when they were introduced, and the door 
ſhut after them. After they had been introduced about a 
quarter of an hour, or nearly that, a little more or leſs, 
the door was thrown open, and the gentlemen preſent, 
+ that pleaſed, were deſired to walk in. When we walked 
into the room, Mr. Woodcock the father, and his three 
daughters, were there, and no other perſon that I obſerv- 
ed. I went up to her, and ſaid, well, girl, how do you 
ſtand affected now? to go with your father and friends, 
| or 
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or with Lord Baltimore? She anſwered, to go with my 
father and friends, I then retreated a few ſteps. 
Mr Bater. Whether any of her friends that went in 


with you ſaid any thing or no? 


Mr Watſ1n. I cannot tell; in a ſhort time the door was 
opened, the further door, Lord Mansfield appeared and ſaid 


to this purpole : Madam, is it your deſire, or are you wile 


ling (1 cannot ſwear poſitively to all his words, or the exact 
2900 of ſuch of them as I do remember) are you willing 
to return with Lord Baltimore to his houſe in Southam 
ton row, or to go with your father and friends? To. which 
ſac anſwered, with my father and friends by all means. 
Lord Mansfield asked her, whether ſhe had been -taken or 
carried without her own conſent, and detained againſt her 
will? ſhe anſwered, that as ſhe had been carried to a place 
which {he did not then know, but found afterwards to be 
Lord Baltimore's, ſhe had been kept all this time againſt her 
will. Lord Mansfield repeated the queſtions, with ſome 
variation of the terms, and told her, that her going with 
her father and friends was not to be underſtood to be in 
cuſtody by them, but to be at liberty, as uſual. After this 
his Lordſhip faid to us that were preſent to this effect; Gen- 
tlemen, I would have you take notice of theſe anſwers, be- 
cauſe poſſibly this matter may be variouſly ralked of in 
public, and juſtice ought to be done to both parties ; for 
when this lady came before me on her private examination, 
ſhe expreſſed, at firſt, her inclination to return with Lord 
Baltimore, however ſhe expretled a deſire to be permitted 
to ſee her father and ſiſter, or ſiſters, upon which I called 
for her father and ſiſters, and now ſhe has anſwered as you 
have heard. His Lordſhip then ſaid ſomewhat, which I 
have not been able ever ſinck to recollect, for I had attend- 
ed to what he had. ſaid, when his Lordſhip had deſired we 
would take notice of her anſwers, but his Lordſhip conclu- 
ded with this, and I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, none of you make 
any doubt of it. His Lordſhip then ſaid, Madam, you are 
at full liberty to go where you pleaſe. His Lordſhip then 
asked Mr Watts if the Habeas corpus was regularly ſerved? 
To which he anſwered, it was. Then bis Lordſhip ſaid, it 
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was not — any of Sir John Fielding's men was it? 


it was anſwered none of us were in any connexion with 
them. Then ſaid Mr Watts I ſerved it myſelf, and would 


not do ſuch another jobb for five hundred pounds. 


Mr Serj. Leigh. That parr is not material, 

Mr Watſon. 1 ſhall ſtop whenever you pleaſe ; ſhe went 
away with her friends ; after we were gone from Lord 
Mansfield's houſe I asked her, as ſhe was going, whether 
it was with any reluctance that ſhe had left Lord Balti- 
more? She ſaid, by no means, I am willing to go with my 
friends; I have reaſon to be thankful to God Almighty for 
this day's deliverance, I hoped 'in God, as he knew I was 
innocent, and taken away without my conſent, that ſome 
time or other he would open a door for my deliverance, 
though I did not fee how; 1 heard fome of her friends 
making an appointment to dine together at a cavern, and J 
being under an appointment to dinner, left them; I never 
ſaw her to my knowledge before. 


Suſannah Spencer ſworn, 


Mr Serj. Leigh. Do you know the two women priſon- 
ers at the bar? 

Spencer. I know them both, I lived with Mrs Harvey 
in the Curtain, I lived with her almoſt three weeks. . 

Mr Serj. Leigh. What time of the year? 

Spencer. In December ; ſhe took a houfe ready-furniſh- 


ed and went in, and I went to her the ſame day. 


Mr Serj. Leigh. Pray do you remember any thing of 
this young woman, Miſs Woodcock, coming to the Cur- 
tain ? : | | 

Spencer. Yes ; it was the 16th of December, it was on 
Wedneſday. 

Mr Serj. Leigh. What time of the day ? 

Spencer. Between four and five in the afternoon. 

Mr Serj. Leigh. Had your miſtreſs given you any orders 
in caſe this young woman came ? 

Spencer. No. | 

Mr Serj, Eeigh. Was any body elſe in the houfe ? 

3 Spencer, 
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Spencer. A little Jew man, I never heard his name. 

Mr Serj. Leigh. Where was he when: ſhe knocked at 
the door ? oy. 

Spencer. In the kitchen. 

Mr. Serj. Leigh. Did he uſe to viſit you in the kitchen? 

Spencer. He uſed to viſit. my miſtreſs, he was then eat- 

ing ſprats in the kitchen. 
Mr Serj. Leigh. Who let in Miſs Woodcock ? 

Spencer. I did; ſhe aſked for Mrs Harvey, I ſaid ſhe was 
within ; I ſhewed her firſt in the parlour, my miſtreſs was 
then in the dining- room. 

Mr Serj. Leigh. After ſhe had got in, did the Jew ſay 
any thing about her? 

Spencer. No. 3 | 

Mr Serj. Leigh. How long did he ſtay in the kitchen ? 

Spencer. He went out as ſoon as ſhe was ſhown up ſtairs, 
afterwards he came and knocked at the door, I let him in, 
he went up ſtairs as if he had not been there fo lately in the 
kitchen. | 

Mr Serj. Leigh. How long did he ſtay before he wene 


away ? 

1 Not long; my miſtreſs ordered me to bring up 
the tea things; Mils Woodcock and the Jew drank tes 
with her. | 

Mr Serj. Leigh. When tea was over did he ſtay or g@ 
away? 

3 He went away in a coach, with my miſtreſs and 
Miſs Woodcock ; my miſtreſs told me ſhe ſhould be at 
home next night, or the night after. 

Mr Serj. Leis. Did you ſee them into the coach? 

Spencer, I did fee them in; my miſtreſs did not let me 
light them in, ſhe bid me go back and take care of the 
child, for ſhe ſaid it cried. ; 

Mr Serj. Leigh. How old is it? | 

Spencer. I — it is about three or four years old, ſhe 
told me to go in and quiet it. 

Mr. Serj. Leigh. Was it a hackney or a gentleman's 
coach? 

Spencer, ] did not obſerve, 


Mr 
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* Serj. Leigh. Pray when did you hear of your miſ- 
Spencer. The Saturday afterwards; when I ſaw the Jew 
again, he told me my miſtreſs would be at home that night 
or the next; he came to me on Sunday night, and gave 
me two ſhillings, and faid my miſtreſs would be at home 
on Monday night. This man came every day afterwards, 
on Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, &c. my miſtreſs came 

home on Chriſtmas-day at night. 
Mr Serj. Leigh. Did he give you any order from your 


miſtreſs ? 


Spencer. I told him I was very much afraid of being in 


the houſe. 


Mr Serj. Leigh. Had there been any enquiries made af- 
1 


ter this girl that went with her? 


Spencer. I did not know who ſhe was till the gentleman 


told me. 
Francis Goff ſworn, 


Goff. Mrs Harvey did live in the Curtain, by Holloway 

Mount. 

Mr Cox. Do you remember the time of the ſtory being 
told of a young woman's being miſſing ? Did your ever ſee 
Mrs Harvey go from her own houſe ? 

Goff. J obſerved her from an application that was made 
to me from Mr Davis to watch Mrs Harvey, in conſequence 
of that application I did watch her; they went to Moor- 
gate and took coach, Mrs Harvey and a Jew with her, I 
ſaw hex. go to Lord Baltimore's gate, the coach ſer them 
down at the Buffalo tavern-door, Bloomsbury-ſquare, and 
they walked from thence; 1 ſaw Mrs Harvey go in, the 
Jew went another way. (He points out the priſoner Harvey.) 


Croſs-examination, 


Lord Baltimore. When was ſhe taken up? 
G:f. The Monday after boxing-day. 
Lord Baltimore. What time of the day ? 
C0. 
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C:ff. About eight in the morning. 

Lord Baltimore. Was lhe carried before a wagiſtrate? 

Goff. No; I and ſeveral more went with her to the 
Devi Tavern, Temple-bar, then we carried her before 
Sir John Fielding at eight o'clock at night, that was when 
we got there; I believe we ſtaid ſome conſiderable time 
at the houſe while ſhe dreſſed herſelf; I believe it might 
be paſt ren o'clock before we got away. 

Lird Baltimire. What was the reaſon for keeping Mrs 
Harvey from ten in the morning till eight at night without 
carrying her before a magiſtrate ? . 

Goff. Becauſe I believe Mr Watts was gone with the writ 
to Lord Baltimore's, and 2 was kept there till be re- 
turned. 

Lord Baltimore. Was you before Sir John ? 

Goff. Iwas; the was in a little while before I was in; I 
did not go in at firſt. 

Lord Baltimore. What was the charge ? 

' Goff. I believe for ſeducing her, and taking her any > 

Lord Bultimire. Was you one of the perſons that ſpoke 
to her at Lord Baltimore's window ? 

Goff. I was not with Mr Davis then; I left him half an 
hour before. 

Lord Baltin;re. Did Mr Watts ſerve the writ that time? 

Goff. He came out once without ſerving it. 

Lord Baltimore. How came that? 

Goff. I do not know. 

Lord Baltimore. Was not the reaſon becauſe it was uns 
deritood ſhe had no mind to leave Lord Baltimore: 

Gof. Mr Watts told me, that ſhe faid ſhe was content 
with her ſituation ; he went back again and did ſerve it; 
Lam not certain whether he law her the fuſt time. | 


Mark R:dg:vay ſworn; 


Mr Bakr. Was you at Lord Mansfield's houſe when 
Mr Woodcock the father, and daughters, were there? 

Ridgrvay. I was at Lord Mansfield's that day, I was there 
when Miſs Woodcock eame there; and after ſhe had been 


introduced to Lord Mansfield, for ſome little time the par 
M lour 


lour door was opened, and we that were in the outer room 
were admitted into the room where ſhe was: then Lord 
Mansfield aſked her, before us all, whether {he would re- 
turn home with her friends, or return back to Lord Balti- 
more's houſe? the gave for anſwer, home with her friends: 
he aſked her no queſtion after that; he ſaid this, that when 
he had examined her by herſelf before, that ſhe had men- 
tioncd returning to Lord Baltimore's houſe, but my Lord 


immediately added that ſhe ſaid, I will tell my father my 


mind; my Lord repeated ihe ſame queſtion again, ſhe faid 
with her friends: in conſequence of that we all went out of 
the room, and handed her down the ſteps, 

Lord Ealti mere. How did the appear? © 

Ridgway. When we had got her down the ſteps, and 
turned round the corner, that was the firſt time I aſked her 
any queltion : I aſked her if ſhe had been ill- uſed? ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had, and immediately expreſſed herſelf in the moſt 
ſtriking language that ever my ears heard concerning the 


cruel uſage the had received, and the mercy of her being 


delivered; and fpoke as much in point of thankſulneſs and 
gratitude as ever I heard in my life. 
Court. Are you a relation to the family ? _ | 
Ridgway. Only a perſon that had heard of this vileneſs. 
Lord Balli more. Are you not a diſſenter? | 
Ridgway. 1am, Sir. I never ſaw her before in my life; 
I am totally a ſtranger to her. 


, Fobn Davis ſworn: 

Mr Szrjeant Leigh: We have underſtood from Miſs 
Woodcock there has been a friend{hip and intimacy be- 
tween you and her, and I want to know when you had in- 
tel igence of her being miſſing in December Jaſt, whether 
you did not take ſome means to diſcover where ſhe was ? 

Davis. On Wedneſday evening, the 16th of Decem- 
ber, I went to Mr. Woodcock's, agreeable to an appoint- 
ment before; I was then informed that Miſs Woodcock 
went out about four o'clock, to wait on a cuſtomer, one 
Mrs Harvey. I waited till about nine that evening ; ſhe did 
not return; I went then away. 
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Mr Serjeamt Leigh. Did you not return next morning? 

Davis. 1. came again about eight the next evening; I 
found Mr Woodcock and the other ſiſter in the greateſt con- 
fuſion that could be. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you endeayour to diſcoyer 
where ſhe was? 

Davis. Not at that time, the Tueſday following I did. 

Mr Serjeant L:igh. Where did you go to make an en- 

uiry ? ' 
, Davis. 1 went, as I was informed Mrs Harvey lived in 
the Curtain, to enquire for her : Several perſons had been 
to look after her before. On Tueſday, about three 0? 
clock, I went to the Horſe and Groom to enquire for her ; 
they informed me they did not know ſuch a perſon, 

Mr S-rjeant Leigh. Did you go to the houſe ? 

Davis. I did not. I ſaw the perſon we had met at the 
tavern the Friday night before, who ſent a note to her fa- 
ther, deſiring an interview with him. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Upon Friday night you fay you had 
an interview with a perſon ; what perſon was that? 

Davis, This was the firſt Friday after ſhe went. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Give an account of that. 

Davis. On Friday I was in company with Mr Cay, at 
the White Hart tavern, and we had juſt drawn up an ad- 
vertiſement to put into the papers, relating to this girl ; 
there was a porter had brought a note to her father to this 
effect: Mr Jones's compliments to Mr and Mifs Wood- 
« cock, deſires an interview with them at the King's Head 
* tavern, Tower-hill.” I went there; I faw a ſhort man, 
to appearance a Jew ; he called himſelf Zones. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. What meſſage did he dehver ? 

Davis. He ſaid he came from Miſs Woodcock. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did he tell you where ſhe was? 

Davis. No, he did not. 

Mr Serj ant Leigh. Do you know who that man was? 

Davis. We ſuppoſe his name Zſaacs, he is the perſon 
that went away with Miſs Woodcock in the coach, as the 
maid deſcribed him, Toh 5 
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Mr Serjeant' Leigh. I ls oi know. Have you 
ſcen the man ſince. | Wr f 

Davis. I ſaw him at my Lord Baltimore's houſe. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. When you faw bim at the tavern 
he would not tell you where this girl was? 

Davis, No. 
Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did he mention at that time any 
thing of Lord Baltimore's Name? | 


Davis, No, he ſaid ſhe was with a very conſiderable 


merchant, As 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. You did at laſt learn, by tracing 
Mrs Harvey, that ſhe was at Lord Baltimore's ? 

Davis. Yes, by information of Mr. Goff. 

Mr. Serjeant Leigh. When you had that information, 
what did you do ? 

Davis. We had no information that ſhe was there, on- 
ly that Mrs Harvey was traced there. 

— Serjeant Leigh. Having that information, what did 
you do ? 

Davis, They had obtained a writ for taking up Mrs 
Harvey. I went, with ſome more friends, about eleven or 
twelve on Sunday morning; we could ſee nothing of Mrs. 
Harvey; we went to an adjoining houſe, drank ſomething, 
and then they returned, that was on Sunday about noon, 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. You did not fee Mils Woodcock ? 
Davis. No, not then. I went into the Strand, and came 
back again, and then I ſaw Miſs Woodcock; I came down 
Southampton Row that afternoon, about four or hve o'clock, 
and turned round to go to the Foundling Hoſpital ; at the 
fartheſt window in that front, the window next the Hoſpi- 
tal, I firſt ſaw Miſs Woodcock, 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. How was ſhe employed? 

Davis. She was itanding at the window, and looking out 
at the window in a very penſive manner. When I firſt ſaw 
her, ] was within a few yards of the wall that goes to the 
Foundling Hoſpital. Ny ſurprize was ſo great, that I could 
hardly believe it; I came nearer, and ſaw ſhe had taken 
notice of me. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did ſhe do any thing? h 
Davis, 
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the wall, and pulled a book out of my pocket, and 
made ſigns for her to write: She ſhook her head, and 
pointed with her finger. 1 weat back to the gate that 
belongs to the Duke of Bedford's: I ſtaid there for a- 
bout a minute; while I was there, ſhe got from that 
window to the Venetian window 1n the centre of the 
front, ſhe waved her hand, and then I went round to 
the other corner. | Eh 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. How did ſhe appear? 

Davis. She ſeemed in the greateſt agony that a per- 
ſon could be in. = 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did ſhe ſay any thing ? 

Davis. The firſt word ſhe ſaid was, I can't come to 
you, I can't come to you; I ſaid, How do you do? 
ſhe rather waved that anſwer, and ſaid, How does my 
father do? I anſwered her, He is well, and we are all 
well: I think the next was, Are you well? ſhe ſaid, I 
am well. I aſked where Mrs Harvey was, for I had a 
warrant in my pocket for taking her; ſhe ſhook her 
head, and ſaid, I don't know, I don't know. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did ſhe ſpeak theſe words calm- 
ly and quietly, or in appearance of diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery ? 

Davis, She ſeemed in diſtreſs and miſery to the 
greateſt degree. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Was this the only queſtion ? 

Dawis. I ſaid, Is all well? She ſeemed then more 
confuſed than ever, and put down the ſaſh. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. After this, I believe you was at 
Lord Mansfield's, when ſhe was brought there; do you 
remember what patled, or what was ſaid in her pre- 
{ence ? \ f 

Davis. Mr Brown ſaid in my hearing, that it was 
a mere joke for my friends to attempt any thing of 
that kind, for that ſhe would certainly go back again 


with Lord Baltimore; which confuſed me in the man. 


ner I ſtood connected with her. . 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. This aſſurance of Mr Brown, that 
ſhe would go back with Lord Baltimore ſo confuſe! 
you, that you did not know what was ſaid or done? 

N Davis. 
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Davis. Not then. I came back from the\corner of 
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Davis, Yes, it was ſo. , is 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you go to Sir John Field- 
ing? 

Dari I did. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Do you recollect any thing ma- 
terial that paſled : f 

Davis. I do not. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did ſhe tell you any thing of her 
uſage ? 

Davis. No. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Had you put any queſtion to her ? 

Davis, No, I did not. 

Mr Serjeant Leigb. Was you preſent at her informa- 
tion before Sir John ? 


Davis. I was. 
Mr Serjeant Leigh. Then the accuſation was made? 


Davic. Yes, it was. 

Mr Serjeant Ligb. Was that the firſt you heard of 
it? 
| Davis. Yes, it was. 

Lord Baltimore. Was you preſent at the information? 


Davis. Sir John aſked the queſtion whether the had 
been laid with or no; I was not preſent during the firſt 
converſation ; ſhe was in a room with Sir John Fielding, 
and when ſhe came out the information was made in 


form, 
Willam Watts feorn. 


Mr Cox. Did you know the family of the Wood- 
cocks before December laſt ? 

Mr Watts. On the 19th of December, one Mr Cay, 
a baker in White Croſs ſtreet, a client of mine, tor 
whom I had done a good deal of buſineſs, applied to 
me, and told me he was come on an important affair; 
for a member of ſociety was miſſing, and that they 
could not tell where ſhe was, and told me the manner 
{he went away ; and he toid me the appointment made 
by the Jew. 

Mr Cox. Tell what you was employed to do. 


Mr Watts, I was employed by him to go to the fa- 
ther, 


%% 
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ther, in order to wait for the coming of this perſon 
to the tather's; between ten and three of the afternoon 
of that Saturday a perſon was to come; I went and 
waited at the father's a conſiderable time, and no body 
came; Mr Cay and | went to the King's Head tavern, 
which was a place where this perſon had been before, 
and we made every inquiry we could after that per- 
ſon ; there had been no ſuch perſon there that day. 
Upon this I adviſed the making this matter known to 
Lord Mansfield; it appeared to me in a very ſtriking 
light as to the unnatural abſence of the girl; and I 
went to Lord Mansfield's at Canewood ; Lord Mans- 
geld was not there, but was expected to dinner; I 
waited till about one or two o'clock; he did not come; 
I went to his houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare; I was told 
there was a great deal of company with him ; I was 
recommended by the ſervants to wait on him next 
morning; I went next morning, and ſaw Lord Mans- 
held ; that was the Monday before Chriſtmas day; I 
acquainted my Lord with the appearance in which the 
iacts ſtruck me, and my Lord faid (to the beſt of my 
remembrance, I do not ſpeak the words, I ſpeak of 
the ſubſtance of the matter), It is a very extraordi- 
nary aflair, but time will give light to it. 

Me Cox. When did you apply for a Habeas Corpus? 

Mr Watts. On Chriſtmas- day intelligence was brought 
me, that the houſe Mrs Harvey lived in was found 
out, upon which I applied to Sir John Fielding for a 
warrant ; Sir John did not grant a warrant ; this was 


on Chriſtmas-day: The next day Sir John granted a 


warrant, 

hr Cx. Do you know when it was put in execu- 
tion ? 

Mr Tatts, On Monday. Mr Davis on Sunday came 
and informed me he had ſeen Miſs Woodcock at Lord 
Baltimore's houſe; on Monday I ordered the parties 
to meet me at a coffeehouſe, and there I drew up that 
affidavit which obtained the Habeas; I obtained it di- 
rected to Lord Baltimore. 

Mr Cox. Being in poſleſſion of this, what did you 


do? 
Mr 
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Mr Watts. . T was deſired by ſome friends of the girl, 
who were ſtrangers to me before, all except Mr Cay, 
they defired that I would attend them in order to ſerve 
this Habeas : I went there on Monday, and ſome of us 
went to the gate of Lord Baltimore, and ſome of them 
did not behave quite in that manner I would have 
wiſhed them to have done; there was a ſort of diſturb- 
ance between his ſervants and the people along with 
me. 
Mr Cox. What day was fixed for bringing Lord Bal- 
ti more before Lord Mansfield? 
MM. Watts, I inquired which was the upper ſervant, 
and neareſt his Lordſhip's perſon. One Pirem then 
ſaid, he carried and received meſſages; and Mr Brough- 
ton, the Steward, was with him, I believe, at that time, 
and the man ſcemed to be an upper ſervant: I expret- 
{ed a deſire to ſee them, and that I came to propoſe 
ſomething greatly to the advantage of Lord Baltimore. 
They deſired me to walk on one fide; I walked down 
the yard, and then I addreſicd theſe perſons in this man- 
ner: It is now not unknown that Miſs Woodcock is at 
this houle. | 

Mr Cox. Come to the point when you ſaw my Lord 
Baltimore ? | | | 

Air V/atts, I had orders to come next morning, and 
a promiſe of ſeeing my Lord: This was between ten 
and eleven o'clock, I was introduced to my Lord, and 
my Lord in a very genteel manner accoſted me; he had 
been told who 1 was, and that I was an attorney on 
behalf of Miſs Woodcock. I told him, My Lord, I 
wait on your Lordſhip, in order to acquaint you, that 
the friends of Miſs Woodcock have found that ſhe is 
here; but are doubtful whether ſhe is here with or a— 
zainſt her will, and it highly becomes your Lordthip 
to diſcloſe this matter; for as I find ſhe is of age, if 
ſhe is here with her will, it is not in the power of her 


friends, or the law itſelf, to releaſe her; it ſhe is here 


againſt her will, you cannot detain her. Upon this, 
my Lord acquainted me the was there with her con- 
ſent, perfectly happy. My Lord retired from me a 
minute or two, and he came to me again, and deſired 

me 
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me to follow him; I did, and he opened à door that 
introduced me into a room where was Miſs Woodcock 
and Mrs Griſſinburg, I believe; it was a perſon much 
like her. My Lord, in a polite manner, pointed his 
hand, and ſaid, That, Sir, is the lady in queſtion. Up- 
on that I made her a bow, and what I am going to ſay 
now is the ſubſtance of the matter : I do not pretend, 
nor will I ſwear to the words that paſſed; I will tell 
them then as they were. On my making a bow, it 1s 
my preſent apprehenſion, that ſhe immediately was 
ftanding very near the door, ready to receive ſome 
perſon; I did not know that; I aſked her a queſtion : 
I aſked her, whether ſhe was there with her own con- 
ſent? She ſaid immediately, I am here with my free 
will and conſent. Upon that my Lord looked upon 
me with a complacency, and ſeeming expectation that 
I ſhould be ſatisſied: Upon that I ſaid to my Lord, (he 
looked to me, expecting an anſwer, whether I was or 
was not ſatisfied), I am not ſurpriſed that your Lord- 
ſhip has got temptations enough to gain the approba- 
tion of this young woman. Miſs Woodcock ſaid, Where 
is my father? I ſaid, Very near, Miſs : —And my ſi- 
ſters? I ſaid, Yes, they are. Said ſhe, Can I ſee them? 
I ſaid, I do not know. Says my Lord, I ſhall take that 
as a great favour, if you will fetch the father and 
the ſiſters, that they may hear her declarations, and 
receive the ſame ſatisfaction as you have done, Up- 
on this I told them, I was willing to go: upon this 
went out of the houſe. I did not ſerve the Habeas, 
but went out, and got a promite from my Lord I ſhould 
come in again. 1 ſaw ſeveral friends within a few 
yards of Lord Baltimore's, and I told them what ſhe 
ſaid. They immediately ſaid, they did not care what 
declarations ſhe made under my Lord's roof and influ- 
ence, and would not go there, unleſs with two friends, 
and 1o ſee her alone. I went to my Lord, and told 
him this matter: he was rather angry at it, and ſaid it 
was an inſult upon him; he did not ſee any occaſion 
he had to fatisfy any body but the father and ſiſters ; 
and as to having two friends he would not agree to it, 
and gave this as a reaſon : Have I not as much reaſon 
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to ſuſpect that her father and her friends would influ- 
ence her to tell another tale, as they have to ſuſpect 
me? I anſwered, I thought if his Lordſhip was fatis- 
fied that the declarations ſhe had made to me were ge- 
nuine and clear, that he might even fend her home, 
and they could not keep her from him. He told me 
a ſtory of ſome of Sir John Fielding's men havieg 
made a riot, or ſomething of that fort; I told him, 
that all that was againſt him was what I had in my 
pocket ; nor do I know to this moment, how, or by 
what means, Sir John's men came to go there that 
night, becauſe there was no accuſation whatever, I 
did not know that they were there : I believe there 
were nobody there but ten or twelve perſons with 
me to ſerve the Habeas Corpus. He would not be- 
lieve but I was privy to it. He took hold of me 
by the arm, and conducted me down ſtairs, and 1 
thought was going to turn me out of doors ; but this 
was my imagination; inſtead of that, he conducted me 
into a room, through another room, and there was a 
man in the room ſtanding, and then fat me down in 
an elbow-chair on the ofi-fide of the fire to the door: 
he ſet himſelf down on the oft-fide of the fire, and he 
ordered the man to fit down by me, or by us. My 
Lord kept ſtill angry about Sir John's men, and I en- 
deavoured to argue every thing I could tor the ſake of 
his Lordſhip to diſcharge the girl undoubtedly, My 
Lord refuſed to ſubmit te let the girl's father and ſi- 
iter and two friends come. I then found it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that I muit ſerve the Habeas; I then gave 
it to his Lordſhip : I ſaid, my Lord, I will, if it will ob- 
lige your Lordſhip, I will wait upon my Lord Manſ- 
field, and delire him to appoint a time. 1 went to Lord 
Mansfield; be appointed the time immediately. I 
wrote a card to Lord Baltimore, and he attended at 
Lord Mansfieid's. My Lord, Miſs Woodcock, and Mr 
Brown, came in his chariot; before they returned, 
my Lord Mansfield came out of the ſtudy to me, and 
inquired if her father and ſiſters were there: I faid, 
Not there, but very near; upon which my Lord order- 


ed me to ſend for them; I did, and they came, 2nd 
when 
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when they came were introduced to Lord Mansfield ; 
but when Lord Mansfield thought proper, he ordered 
all the friends and me to come in; I went in, and, to 
the beſt of my remembrance, Lord Mansfield ſaid, Gen- 
tlemen, I called you in, that you may hear my exa- 
mination of this girl; and then he aſked her, Are you 
willing to go back with Lord Baltimore ? or are you 
willing and deſirous to go with your father and friends? 
Says ſhe, With my father and friends, my Lord. He 
repeated that ſeveral times, and ſhe made the ſame ſort - 
of anſwer. My Lord then turned to us, and he ſaid, 
Gentlemen, I think it my duty to acquaint you, that 
notwithſtanding the anſwers you have heard to the 
queſtions 1 have put to this girl, upon her firſt exa- 
mination, the did declare the was willing to go back to 
my Lord Baltimore's. As this matter may be talked of 
varioußy, I think it my duty to declare this; ſhe decla- 
red herſelf willing to go back to her father and friends, 
and then was diſcharged, 

Ayr Cx. At this time had you any knowledge of the 
violence that had been offered her by Lord Baltimore? 

MA Hautle. No, that I did not; if I had, I ſhould have 
applied immediately to Lord Mansfield, and not to Sir 
John Fielding. Mr Brown, during the time he was in 
the hall at Lord Mansfield's, told me, that he fully ap- 
prehended ſhe would go back again to Lord Baltimore; 
and that as ſoon as ſhe and Lord Baltimore were gone, 
they would go and bail Mrs Harvey. I finding the diſ- 
appointment, and that Miſs Woodcock was returning 
with her friends, I thought it would be no ways im- 
proper that Miſs Woodcock ſhould attend at Sir John's 
at the time of bailing Mrs Harvey, becauſe ſhe knew 
thoſe facts that were only ſuſpected before, and charged 
only by the oath of the ſiſter. 

Mr Cæx. When ſhe came before Sir John, how did he 
examine her, openly or privately ? 

Mr Watts. When ſhe came into the room, they ac- 
quainted dir John Fielding, that was Miſs Woodcock : 
Sir John took her into a little hack room; 1 went with 
her, and there Sir Joha interrogated her what he pica- 


ſed, 
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| fed, and out it came, to my great aſtoniſhment, the 


charge of a rape. 
Mr Cox. What ſaid Sir John to the rapc/? 


Mr Watts. He aſked her if ſhe knew the nature of 


that offence, and the conſequence of it, and that it 
was a Capital offence ? She ſaid, No. He aſked her, whe- 
ther ſhe was willing to proſecute him ? ſhe anſwered, 
ſhe was, if ſhe could do it ſafely, or if it could be done: 

That is all I know of the matter. 


Wa 


Lord Baltimore. I ſhould be glad to know if I did not 


offer that the father and ſiſter, and two or three friends, 


might ſee her, if a fend of mine was preſent ? 

Mr Watts, I do not remember that, nor do not be- 
heve it. 

Lord Baltimore. Can you take upon you to ſay it? 

Mr Watts. Safely as I can to ſpeaking any thing elſe 
at that diſtance of time. 

Lord Baltimore. You are not clear in it? 

Mr Watts. J am as clear in it as I can be of any thing 
at that diſtance of time. 

Lord Baltimore. Can you give an account of f the con- 
verſation you had with Miſs Woodcock at my houſe? 
I ſhall be glad to know, if, after ſhe went from Lord 
Mansfield's, after ſhe was diſcharged, ſhe did at any 
time ſay ſhe would go back to my houſe ? 

Mr Watts. No, never. 

Lord Baltimore. What did ſhe ſay ? 

Mr Watts. 1 had no converſation with her. 

Lord Baltimore. Have you never declared to any bo- 
dy, that ſhe declared, as ſhe was going to Sir John 
Ficlding's, that ſhe would go to my houſe ? 

M- Watts. I never heard her ſay ſo, or declared to 
any body that I heard her ſay ſo. 

Lord Baltimore. When you was talking with me, did 
you not threaten me, that a proſecution would be car- 
ried on by a great body of Diſſenters, that would be 
too much for any one man to ſtand againſt ? 


Mr Watts. No; there was then no charge. ; 
| Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. Did you ever ſay any thing about 


th is being carried on by a body of Diſſenters? 
Mr Watts. No. I know of no ſuch thing. 


Dr John Ford of the Old Fewry, fworn. 


Dr Ford. T am a phyſician and man-midwife. On the 
1ſt of January 

Mr Baker. Was you acquainted with Miſs Wood- 
cock before ? 

Dr Ford. No; nor ever heard of her name. I was 

ſent for in conſequence of the advice of Mr Bearcroit 
the counſel, who ſaid it was neceſſary for ſome man- 
midwife to examine whether ſhe was a virgin or not. 
I did examine her, both by inſpecting the parts, and 
introducing my finger. I found that the perinzum 
was much ſhorter than, it is the opinion of the belt 
practitioners in phyſic, it ought to be in virgins; on 
my inſpecting the parts, they "appeared as if they had 
been a good deal inflamed; though now the inflam- 
mation was ſubſided ; the vagina was very rough, and 
the edges were covered with matter, and the parts 
were extremely fore. I gave it my opinion ſhe was 
not a virgin, and had been lately lain with, There 
was a great deal of ſoreneſs. 

Mr Baker. Was there any external marks of violence ? 

Dr Ford. There muſt have been great force uſed. 

Court. Could you diſtinguiſh whether it was by force 
or by conſent? 

Dr Ford. I ſhould imagine a good deal of forc had 
been uſed ; but whether with her conſent or not | can- 
not be poſitive : that ſhe had ſuffered a good deal of 
violence, was very plain. 

Court, Is there more hurt done by ſtruggling, when 
againſt conſent, than when voluntarily? 

Dr Ford. JI cannot think that, in ordinary caſes, the 
parts would have been in that ſituation, unleſs there 
had been a great deal of violence. 

Court. You mentioned matter; was that any thing 
venereal ? 

Dr Tord. No; it had not that appearance: and I 

| O asked 
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aiked about ſix weeks after, when I ſaw her, if ſhe 
* any ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe? and ſhe 
aid, No. 


Sir Jobn Fielding fworn. 


Sir Jobn Fielding. Miſs Woodcock came to my houſe, 
I do not recolle& the time; a woman, whoſe name 
was Harvey, was in cuſtody at that time before me, 
upon a warrant granted on an information made by 
her ſiſter, Elizabeth Woodcock, relating to Sarah 
Woodcock's ſeduction ; and that was the reaſon of her 
coming to my houſe, as far as I could judge. 

Mr Serjeant Leigb. Did you examine her reſpecting 
this Mrs Harvey ? 

Sir John Fielding. As Mrs Harvey was in cuſtody, it 
was neceſſary for me to examine Miſs Woodcock re- 

lating to her offence; for though ſhe was before me 
as a perſon of evil practices, and a ſeducer, it was ne- 
ceflary for me to take an account of the whole tranſ- 
action before I could ſee the nature of the offence, 1 
did examine her. 

Mr Sei ſeunt Leigh, In the courſe of her examination, 
what did ſhe ſay in relation to the preſent affair? did 
ſhe accuſe any body eiſe beſide ? | 

Court. The material queſtion is, as to the informa- 
tion, whether ſhe did that of her own free wall ? 

Sir Jchn Fielding. Would you have me give a mere 
anſwer to that queſtion, or ſhew the method of her gi- 
ving her account? 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Whether the account at that time 
was voluntary or freely made by her? 

Sir Jahn Helding. When ſhe was in my room ſhe 
was ſurrounded with a great variety of friends. I in. 
ſited upon it that no perſon in that room ſhouid 
ſoeak a ſingle ſyllable : that it ſhould come in her own 
language from her own mouth. There are two 1n- 
formations taken by me: there is one a very long one ; 
tie other was taken at her re-examination. 

Lord Baltimgre, Was the preſent information taken 
from her own month ? | 

Court, The information againſt Lord Baltimore. 
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Sir Fohn Fi elding. the account of this againſt Lord 
Baltimore came out in the courſe of her examination 
concerning Harvey. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Was there no * examina- 
tion of her about a rape? 

Sir John Fielding. Ves, there was an examination 
private, and taken in writing. I aſxed her if ihe was 
ruined ? ſhe faid, Yes. I asked her, Whether by force 
or by conſent ? ſhe anſwered, By force, and againſt 
her conſent. And then the general circumſtances of 
the information were taken in writing publicly; and, 
I hope, with the utmoſt candour. 

Council for the Crown, We have now, my Lord, done 
with our evidence, 

Court, My Lord, your Lordſhip has now heard the 
whole charge againſt you for this oflence of which you 
are indicted : now is the proper time tor you to make 
your defence; therefore | deſire you will ſay all you 
have to ſay in your defence. 

Lerd Baltimore. My voice is ſo low, will you permit 
the gentleman to read what I have here writ down? 4 

Court, If you pleaſe. 


Lord Baltimore's A read by Mr Hammerſley, Lord Bal 
timore's Silicitor. 


My Lord, and. Gentlemen, 

I Hav put myſelf upon my country, in hopes that 
prejudice and clamour will avail nothing in this place, 
where it is the privilege of the meaneſt of the King's 
ſubjects to be preſumed innocent, until his guilt has 
been made appear by legal evidence. I with 1 could 
ſay that I had been treated abroad with the tame can- 
* I have been loaded with obloquy; the moſt ma- 
lignant libels have been circulated, and every other 
method which malice could deviſe, have been taken, 
to create general prejudice againſt me. I thank God, 
that, under ſuch circumſtances, I have: had frmneſi 
and reſolution enough to meet my accuſers face to 
face, and provoke an inquiry into my conduct. Hic 
murus aheneus eſto, nil conſcire ſibi. I he charge againſt 
me, and againſt theſe poor people who are 8 
** 
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with me, becauſe they might otherways have been juft 
witneſſes of my innocence, is in its nature very eaſy to 
be made, and hard to be diſproved. The accuſer has 
the advantage of ſupporting it by a direct and poſitive 
oath ; the defence can only be collected from circum- 

ſtances, | 
My defence 1s compoſed then of a variety of cir- 
cumſtances; all tending to ſhew the falſity of this 
charge, the abſurdity of it, the improbability that it 
could be true. It will be laid before the jury under the 
direction of my counſel; and I have the confidence of 
an innocent man, that it will manifeſt to your Lord- 
{hip, the jury, and the whole world, that the ſtory 
told by this woman 1s a perverſion of truth in every 
particular. What could induce her to make ſuch 
a charge, I can only ſuſpect: Very ſoon after ſhe came 
to my houſe , upon a repreſentation to me that her 
father was diſtrefled, I ſent him a conſiderable ſum of 
| money ; whether the eaſe with which that money was 
obtained from me might ſuggeſt the idea as a means of 
obtaining a larger ſum of money, or whether it was 
thought neceſſary to deſtroy me, in order to eſtabliſh 
the character of the girl to the world, I know not; but 
I do aver, upon the word of a man of honour, that 
there is no truth in any thing which has been ſaid or 
ſworn, of my having offered violence to this girl. 1 
ever held ſuch brutality in abhorrence. I am totally 
againſt all force; and for me to have forced this wo- 
man, conſidering my weak ſtate of health and my 
| ſtrength, is not only a moral but a phyſical impoſſi- 
| bility. She is, as to bodily health, ſtronger than I am, 
Strange opinions, upon ſubjects foreign to this charge, 
have been falſely imputed to me, to inflame this ac- 
cuſation. Libertine as I am repreſented, I hold no 
ſuch opinions. Much has been ſaid againſt me, that 
I ſeduced this girl from her parents : Seduction is not 
the point of this charge; but I do aſſure your Lord- 
{hip and the jury, this part of the caſe has been ag- 
gravated exceedingly beyond the truth. If I have 
been in any degree to blame, I am ſure I have ſuffi- 
ciently atoned for every indifcretion, which a weak at- 
x | tachment 
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tachment to this unworthy woman may have led me 
into, by having ſuffered the diſgrace of being expoſed 
as a criminal at the bar, in the county of which my 
father had the honour to repreſent in parliament ; and 
where I had ſome pretenſions to have attained the 
ſame honour, had that ſort of an active life been my 
object. 
| will take up no more of your Lordſhip's time than 
to add, that if I had been conſcious of the guilt now 
imputed to me, I could have kept myſelf and my for- 
tune out of the reach of the laws of this country. I am 
a citizen of the world; I could have lived any where: 
but 1 love my own country, and ſubmit to its laws; 
reſolving, that my innocence ſhould be juſtified by the 
laws. I now, by my own voluntary act, by ſurrender- 
ing myſelf to the Court of King's Bench, ſtake, upon 
the verdict of twelve men, my life, my fortune, and, 
what is dearer to me, my honour. 
March 25. 1768, | BALTIMORE. 


. Court to Elizabeth Griffinburg. The charge is againſt 
my Lord for raviſhing this young woman, and againſt 
you for being acceſſory before the fact. Now is the 
time to make your defence: What have you to ſay for 
yourſelf? 


Griſfinburg's defence. 


All that they have ſworn of me I am innocent of, 
All the while this girl was in Lord Baltimore's houſe 
Me was not confined at all: ſhe uſed to dreſs herſelf, 
and told me ſhe was going into the country. I have 
lent her cloaths at different times: ſhe did go into my 
room and chuſe theſe cloaths, caps, handkerchiefs, 
and any thing ſhe deſired. She was at all times ready 
to pleaſe my Lord. After ſupper was done ſhe went 
into the room, and ſhe beſpoke of me ſome water to 
waſh her feet; and I fetched the water; ſhe asked if 
the water was brought up; and it was firſt brought in- 
to the wrong room; and as ſhe came out of the room, 
ihe undreſſed herſelf, and I -faw nobody touch 1 : 
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ſhe asked me if I had a night-cap for her? I ſaid no: 
the asked me if I had a ribband for her cap? I ſaid no, I 
have no ribband, I have a red garter, if you will have 

that: ſhe ſaid that will not do, it muſt be ſome white; 
ſhe took a white tucker out of her black gown, and 
that ſhe tied to her head. She then opened the door 
of my Lord's bed-chamber; my Lord ſaid, Who is 
there? hearing ſomebody at the door. When ſhe 
went to open it, Dear Griſſinburg, ſaid the, my Lord 
will be angry; ſo ſhe turned back again and fat by the 
fire, My huſband came and called me to go to bed. 
My huſband ſaid, How can Miſs Woodcock come in 
the room when there is people in the room? To which 
ſhe anſwered, How ſhould I know that? Then I went 
into the room, and went to bed; and Miſs Woodcock 
came behind me again; a ruſh-light was in the room ; 
I ſaw her go into the room, and then came back again, 
She knew that before that ſhe would go to bed to my 
Lord; ſhe told me ſo. 

Court to Harcey, What have you to ſay in your de- 
tence ? 0 


Harvey's defence, 


I am innocent of the charge laid againſt me; I ſolemn- 
ly declare, that no ſort of force or violence was uſed to 
| her either by me or my Lord, or any other perſon. She 
went to bed to my Lord with all the eaſe and free- 
dom in the world, as freely as any woman ever went 

to a man. All that I have to ſay is, I am ready to an- 
{wer any queſtion that may be asked me. 


Lord Baltimore again. \s 


As I was ſitting, after dinner, with the lady, about 
the diſtance I am from your Lordſhip, ſhe then addreſ- 
| ſed herſelf to me, and ſaid, My Lord, if you will pro- 
vide for me, and uſe me tenderiy and faithfully, I will 
come to bed to you at night; upon which I roſe up, 

embraced her, and told her I would treat her io. I 


went to the window, as ſhe mentioned, and = uſe 
ome 
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ſome familiarities with her, and ſhe with me. I put 
the curtain round me, that the ſervants running thro' 
the room might not ſee us. She conſented to it. I 
went down ſtairs among the workmen; I came back 
again: ſhe ſaid, I believe J am a little out of order; | 
upon which I ſaid, that was not material; which is 
all I faid to Mifs Woodcock, till ſhe came to bed to 
me; ſo help me God, I am ſure no body ſo much as 
perſuaded or aſked her. | 


For the Priſoners. 
Mr Way ſcvorn. 


Mr Way, L was at Lord Mansfield's houſe, I happen- 
f ed to be in the room with my Lord about ten minutes 
before Lord Baltimore and Miſs Woodcock came in; 
his Lordfhip deſired me to ſtay, ſaying he had ſent for 
his clerk, who was not come. A little after, the ſer- 
vant came into the ſtudy where I was, and faid, that 
Lord Baltimore and this lady were without; upon 
which Lord Mansfield ordered me to go out and ac- 
quaint L. Baltimore, he could not ſez him at that time, 
but to bring Miſs Woodcock in to him; his Lordſhip 
defired ſhe would fit down, and deſired me not to go 
out of the room. After the had fat down, and ſeem- 
cd compoſed, Lord Mansfield aſked her at firſt how the 
came to go away from her father in this manner? She 
ſaid that the begged to be excuſed from giving an ac- 
count of that; ſhe would tell that to her father alone: 
My Lord Mansfield ſaid, he did not want to know any 
of her family-concerns, but that ke wanted to know 
whether ſhe was under any conſtraint from Lord Balti- 
more, or was confined by him? ſhe anſwered, Not in 
it the leaſt, or words to that effect, for I had agreed to 
— ſtay with him; he repeated it again ſeveral times, and 
{the {aid I had agreed to ſtay with him ſeveral times o- 
I ver. He aſked her about part of a letter, ſomething 
w wrote at the bottom of the letter to her father, if it 
1 was her hand-writing? the ſaid it was: he aſked her 
ſe about a perſon who had ſeen her from Lord Balti- 
* moreꝰs 
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more's window? ſhe ſaid ſhe had ſeen a perſon whom 


ſhe knew about the houſe, and ſhe ſaid that ſhe beckoned 
to him to come to another window; accordingly, up- 


on her meeting him at the window, he aſked her if ſhe 


was well? ſhe ſaid, Yes; and ſhe ſaid that the reaſon 
why ſhe beckoned him to come to the window was, 
that her father might be ſatisfied, and might know ſhe 
was well; and that he ſaid, Then you are well, and 
have been well, or words to that effect, and at laſt aſk- 


ed, Is all well? on which ſhe ſaid ſhe turned away 


from the window. Lord Mansfield aſked her in this 
kind of way, I think, from the affidavit, you are of 
age, of five or ſix and twenty? ſhe ſaid ſhe was; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, if you was not of age, I ſhould not 
take your anſwer ſo eaſily; but I ſhould take you 
away : She anſwered, as I am of age I know you 
cannot do it, my Lord; {ha repeated it ſeveral 
times, She had mentioned ſomething about her fa- 
ther, before Lord Mansticld aſked her if ſhe would 
ſee her father; ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
her father and tell him ſhe was well; he was ordered 
to be ſent for to ſome neighbouring houſe, and ſhe fat 


down about ten minutes, while her father was ſent 


for, and ſaid nothing. A meſſage was brought in, that 
the father was come into the hall, and his Lordſhip 
directed me to let the father and fiſter in, and aiked 
her if ſhe would ſee her ſiſter: he aſked her alſo 
whether ſhe was afraid to ſee her father ? ſhe ſaid, No: 
his Lordſhip directed that her father and ſiſter ſhould 
be put into a room with her by themſelves, and no 
other perſon with them ; accordingly they were left 
together half an hour I beheve, or more. When they 
came out, notice was carried in to Lord Mansfield that 
they had had their converſatian, and he came out to them 
into the anti-room ; as to what paſſed then, a great 
many people were called in, and I was not very cloſe 


by, I happened to be in another room, and was 


not very near, a great many were nearer : upon a meſ- 
ſenger ſhewing unto my Lord that they were deſirous 
of ſeeing him, my Lord ſtepped into his anti-room, 
and they were all callcd in, 25 | 
Lord 
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ord Baltimore. Had you an opportunity of making 
any obſervation on Miſs Woodcock's behaviour, while 
with Lord Mansfield; did ſhe ſeem to know for what 
purpoſe ſhe was brought ther: ? 

Mr Way. My Lord deſired her to be compoſed, ſhe 
had a great deal of time io be fo, and after thoſe que- 
ſtions were aſked, there was near ten minutes before 
her father came; ſhe ſat by the ſire- ſide, ſhe on one 
hide, my Lord Mansfield on the other, 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe ſeem frightened, or con- 
cerned ? 

Mr Way. 1 cannot ſay that I ſaw any particular 
fright ; ſhe anſwered my Lord Mansfield with a poſi- 
tive ſmile upon her countenance, when ſhe ſaid, No, 
my Lord, you cannot take me away, for Jam of age. 


Croſs Examination. 


My Cox. Was that repeated more than once; I am 
of age, I know you cannot do it? | 
_ Mr Way. Yes 

Mr Cox. Did ſhe ſay how ſhe came by that informa- 
tion ? 

Mr Way. She did not give any account how ſhe came 
by that information. 

Mr Cox. You ſay my Lord Mansfield deſired her to 
be compoſed, then I ſhould conceive his Lordſhip 
thought ſhe might be otherwiſe ? 

Mr Way. He ordered her to fit down and compoſe 
herſelf; ſhe ſeemed to have a ſmile of poſitiveneſs, not 
a direct ſmile. 

Mr Cox, Did you ſee her give her evidence here? 

Mr Way. No. 

Mr C:x. That ſmile ſeems natural to her. 


Robert Roſe ſtworn. 


Roſe. Jam ſervant to Lord Mansfield. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember upon Tueiday 
the 29th of December Miſs Woodcock's coming, with 
other people, to his Lordſhip, and my Lord granted a 

7 Habeas 
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Habeas Corpus to bring as Lord Baltimore and the 
young lady to him ? 

Roje. Lord Baltimore ſent a meſſage to my Lord 
Mansfield, that he would bring her any time when 
my Lord fixed; he came at ten o'clock, and we ac- 
quainted my Lord that Lord Baltimore and the lady 
were there; he ordered the lady to be introduced ; my 
Lord Baltimore remained in a little room adjoining to 
on library, and I believe Mr Erown the attorney with 
im. 

Ind Baltimere. Did you obſerve any of the family 
of the Wocgdcock's there? 

Reje. There was a meſſage came out a little after 
from my Lord to fetch her friends. 

Lord Baitincre. Do you know who the people were 
that came after? | 

Roje. they ſaid, the father and two ſiſters. 

ic:d Baltinore. Did you fee any interview between 
Mils Woodcock and the father, and the two ſiſters ? 

Reje. I was in the room while ſome converſation 
palied between them. She came and took hold of 
her your gelt lifter and her father; and ſhe aiked them 
what made them ſo uncaſy. She ſaid ſhe was very well 
off, and very happy; and deſired they would not make 
themielves-uneaty. I immediately withdrew out of 
the room, and went to the hall where all the profecu- 
tor's friends were, and, I believe, Mr Watts, and Mr 
Brown; and] ſaid, I believed the young lady would go 
back to Lord Baltimore again. I took it from hear- 
ing her ſay ſo when I went firſt, The ſecond time 
was about five minutes ſpace; ſhe faid, What ſignifies 
my going back, all my friends will think me a whore? 
They iaid no; all her acquaintance had a good opinion 
of her. Upon that the turned round to me, and de— 
{red me to let Lord Mansfield know ſhe had agreed 
with her friends. Then my Lord ordered all the per- 
ſons into that room that were concerned in the affair. 
There was a young man they calied a ſweetheart of 
the young woman's; he went in firſt, There was no— 
thing more particular beſides what my Lord ſaid. 

Ierd Baltii.cre, Was any thing ſaid about the man- 
ner in which my Lord treated her? 


Roſe 
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Rzſe. She faid ſhe was very happy and well; and 
that he, Lord Baltimore, hid done ſomething for 
them, and the ſhouid be able to do fomethiag more 
for them yet. | 


Crofs Examination. 


Mr Baker. Can you tell how long they were in this 
room together ? 

R-z/je. I believe, as near as I can gueſs, the was with 
him near halt an hour. | 

Ar Baker. You was there when they firſt accoſted 
one another; and then you heard her fay what you 
have mentioned ? 

Naß. She bid them not to he uneaſy, ſhe was very 
weli and very happy; Lord Baltimore had behaved 
very genteelly to her, in that ſhe was happy. They 
pauted and whitpered a great deal; they burſt into 
tears: She was not in tears at all. 

M. Butler. Then you cannot ſay what they aid to 

er upon this? You ſay you went out of the room 
and. returned again in five minutes; how long did you 
ſtay in the room? 

R:je. About ten minutes. She turned about, and 
ſaid, Sir, I ſhould be much obliged to you if you 
would teil my Lord I have agreed with my friends. 

Mr Baer. So you fay, ſhe ſaid the laſt time of all, 
My acquaintance will think me a whore? 

Nes. That was at the laſt time | was in. * 

Ar Baer. And then at once ſhe faid he defired you 
would let my Lord know ſhe had agreed with her 
triends ? Then, Sir, to ſet this matter right, I aſk you, 
if you heard any ching more than this? 

Niſe. The firſt time, that ſhe was well and happy, 
and my Lord had uſed her very gentegily, and don? 
a great del] for her, and that the ſhould be able to dn 
more for them; the laſt time was only as to that ex- 
preſſion, My a:quaintance will think me a whore, 

Mr Baker. The ſecond time you only heard that ex- 
preſſion. As ſoon as the faid ſhe had agreed with her 
friends, you told Lord Mansfield; and my: Lord fail 
then, Young woman you have agreed with your ws 
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Ree. All the proſecutrix's friends were preſent then: 
My Lord ſaid, Madam, you are of age, you may do as 
vou like, you are not confined to one or other; no- 
body has a right to control you. Said ſhe, my Lord, 
I will go back to my friends; ſhe clapped her hand to 
her breaſt, He ſaid, do you ſay Lord Baltimore con- 
fined you. She ſaid, Yes, from my heart. They with- 
drew: The ſweetheart took her down the ſteps; he 
ſeemed very fond of her. 

Curt. You fay they were about half an hour toge- 
ther: How long might you be there? 

Nee. Both times together | believe about twelve or 
fourteen minutes. I was rather curious the lirlt time; 
I was making up the fire; and then ] went in to carry 
ſome of my Lord's cloaths. I told the company that 
I believed ſhe was going back with my Lord. 


Mr Brown fworn, 


Ar Brown. I was appointed to go to Lord Balti- 
more; it was a Monday night the ſervant came to my 
houſe. I ſaw Miſs Woodcock there. About two in 
the morning ſome body came from Lord Baltimore's 
to my houſe, to deſire I would be at Lord Baltimore's 
houſe; 1 went there about nine I was ſhewn up into 
a room in the one pair of ſtairs floor; a ſervant went 
in, and he came out to me, and told me, that the night 
before there had been ſome people at his houſe trom 
Juſtice Fielding, who had attempted or wanted to force 
in at his gates; I aiked what could be the occaſion of 
it; he ſaid there was a woman taken into cuſtody for 
having ſeduced a young woman, or to that effect. I 
ſaid, Have you got the young woman here? he ſaid 
ſhe was in the next room. My Lord told me they 
faid they had come with a Babeas Corpus, and that 
upon that authority they had forced 1nto his gates; 
I aiked him if he had been ſerved with the Habeas 
Corpus, or his ſervants ? He ſaid, No, and that one of 
the perſons was Mr Watts. NMits Woodcock was in a 
room; I was introduced in to drink coffee; the was 
fitting at the upper end of the room, writing. I faid 

| to 
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to my Lord, that he ſhould get Harvey bailed, as ſhe 


is taken up on your account. This young Lady came 


running up to me with a piece of a letter in her hand, 
and ſaid, Sir, I have a letter I am a- going to ſend to 
my father; I told her to finiſh it, and fend it away; 
ſhe ſaid ſhe would. I went out with my Lord into 
the adjoining room, and adviſed my Lord to bail the 
woman; I aſked who he had to bail her; he had not, 
he ſaid, any body but Mr Broughton, his houſe-ſtew- 
ard, and Dr Grifliaburg; he faid he ſhould be obliged 
to me to go to Juſtice Fielding's; I did, and Juſtice 
lelding ſaid ſhe was taken up for an offence, for de- 
coying to my Lord's houſe a woman. I went from 
there back to my Lord, and told him, that bail would 
not be accepted then, but I muſt go again at two o'clock. 
My Lord faid, he had juſt then been ſerved with a 
writ of Habeas Corpus; he ſaid, he ſhould obey this 
writ. Miſs Woodcock came up, and aſked if ſhe muſt 
go to my Lord Mansfield, and ſaid, I hope I cannot be 
taken from my Lord Baltimore; I ſhould be glad to 
ſee my father, but no body elſe. Upon thisI aſked her 
her her age; ſhe ſaid ſhe was twenty-ſix ; I ſaid, I don't 
think that any judge or any other power can have any 


juriſdiction over you; ſays ſhe, I am glad of that, for 
1 was afraid I ſhould be forced away; and ſhe ſaid ſhe 


would go then to Lord Mansfield's immediately; ſhe 
took me by the hand, and jumped into the chariot, 
and all the way ſhe ſaid, Sir, are you ſure I can't be 
taken away from my Lord? I faid, Yes, as ſhe was of 
age, 

Sed Baltimore, You was teliing us ſhe ſhewed you 
a letter ſhe had partly wrote, and not fnithed, do you 
know any thing further of that letter ? 

Mr Braon. She wrote the letter, and ſealed it, and 
I delivered it here into court to-day ; I had the letter, 
and kept it ever ſince, the Habeas Corpus coming im- 
mediately after, prevented the letter being ſent. 

Tord Baltimore. Was ſhe frightened or compoſed ? 


Mr Brown, She ſeemcd very far from low ſpirits; 


the was very chearful. 5 
| Lord 
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Lord Baltimore, Did ſhe know for what purpoſe ſhe 
was going there ? * 

Mr Brown. I told her he was Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench, and could ſet her at liberty; ſhe was 
afraid my Lord could take her away by force, but ho- 
ped he could not, being twenty-ſix years of age, We 
had a good deal of talk before ſhe was inclined to go, 


for fear of being forced trom my Lord. 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Serjeant Leigh. Friend Brown, I think this young 

lady was a ſtranger to you. 
r Brown. Tes. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. And yet the firſt converſation that 
ever paſſed between you ſhe brought you this half- 
wrote letter, and you ſay you have kept the letter ever 
ſince; how came you not to return it to the perſon by 
whom it was wrote ? 

Mr Brown, I did not think of it. 

Myr Serjeant Ieigb. Mr Brown, I aſk you this, If ever 
before in your lite you kept a letter you was intruſted 
with? | 

Mr Brown. I was not intruſted with it. The letter 


| was delivered to the ſervant to be carried to Mr Wood- 


cock; when the Habeas came, the ſervant ſaid he had 
got this letter, and gave it me; I put it in my pocket, 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Pray what buſineſs had you with 
this letter, upon what ground, what motive, or what 
inducement ? 

Mr Proton. I had no inducement at all. 

Mr Serjeant Teigh. I aſk if you ever did ſuch a thing 
before in your hte ? 

Mr Brown. I have many times, Sir, had letters, and 
kept them for an hour or two. 

Mr Serjeant Ieigb. She went in the chariot with 
you, then why did not you give her her letter? 
Mr Proton. I did not think about it. | 

Mr $Serjeant Leigh. It was her letter or her father's, 


Would you, a man of bulineis, take a letter, directed 
to 
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to another perſon, and keep it? What was your mo- 
tive ? : 

Mr Brown. I had none at all. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh, When you came to Lord Mans- 
feld's, why did you not deliver the letter to the fa- 
ther ? ; 

Mr Brown. I had no reaſon particularly for not de- 
livering the letter to the father; there was a great 
deal of hurry and confuſion, and I did not know the 
father from any body elſe. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh, Very well; then the fact ſhortly 
is this: The letter was wrote by the girl, when only 
you and Lord Baltimore were there; it was delivered 
to a footman, to be carried to her father, that letter. 
you took from the tootman, and have kept to this 
hour. 


(The letter read). 


Honner'd Father, 
Agreeable to my promiſe I have ſent for you and beg that 
| you and my fiſters will mate yourſelves eaſy and Contented a- 
bout me I am as I told you before with a very honnerable Gen- 
tleman that has atted with the greateſt honner towards me 


; and I make no doubt but he will always due it therfore 

| you coill calm yourſelves and come and ſee me with all that be- 

comngneſs that becomes the Place and ſilagation I am in as 

b being in a Nobleman houſe and therfore hope you will mate 

t n more Stur about it but act with decretion and come 
wour ſelves and I am ſhure I will give you all the ſatisfacs 
tron you defire I Put this bit of Paper in the letter as A wit- 

4 neſs this is my writing and my will that you ſhoud come 

»] 


Pray make no further adue but come along with the coach 
4 from your Dutyfull 

Daughter Sarah Neodcoct. 
a 


Giles Hitchcock fevorn., 


. I am clerk to Mr Hammerſley. I was at Lord Bal- 
4 timore's on the 29th of December laſt, about eleven 
= o'clock, or near that time. I was in the parlour at 


wy 
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my Lord's houſe : and while I was there, Mr Watts 


and my Lord Baltimore came into the parlour where 


I was, my Lord addreſſed himſelf to me, and ſaid, This 
gentleman 1s come to me concerning a Lady that I 
have in the houſe. Upon which ſome converſation 
aroſe between my Lord. Baltimore and him; and Mr 
Watts faid, the lady's father, and fiſter, and ſeveral 
friends, wanted much to fee her. My Lord asked 
where they were. He ſaid, hard by. My Lord ſaid, 
they are welcome to come and ſee her, provided I have 
ſome friend or friends preſent: and faid he had been 
extremely ill uſed the night before; that his houſe had 
been beſet by a parcel of people; that they had not 
treated him like a gentleman, but had uſed him ex- 
tremely ill, and forced open the gates. Mr Watts ſaid, 
what can you do with ſuch a body of people? he ſaid 

Methodiſts or Diſſenters, I don't know which. Be 
ſerved the Habeas Corpus upon him trom Lord Mans- 
field. My Lord faid, Iwill obey the writ immediately 
and go with you; and fix the time. Upon this Mr 
Watts went out of the room. -I went with Lord Bal- 
timore up ſtairs into a room, where I ſaw the young 
lady: I never ſaw her before nor ſince. My Lord ſpoke 
to her, and ſhe ſeemed very cheartul with my Lord, 
and laughed: | | 


Lord Baltimore. What paſled ? 
Flitchcock, I can't ſay; my Lord ordered me into an- 


other room. I waited there ſome time. Then my 
Lord deſired I would go into another room, becauſe 
ſome people came up into the room, as I imagined, 
where this lady was. My Lord ordered me down 
ſtairs. I waited there ſome time. My Lord faid he 
had no further commands for me. I came into the 
hall, and ſaw my Lord and the lady together. He 
gave orders to the coachman to drive to Lord Mans- 
field's. 1 ſaw them go into Lord Mansfield's. 

Lord Baltimore, How did ſhe appear? 

Hitchcock, The Lady appeared very gay and ſpright- 


ly. 
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Croſs, Examination, 


— 


Mr Baker. Did Mr Brown go in the chariot with 
them ? 

Hitchcock, Not as I ſaw; I ſaw my Lord go into the 
chariot. | 

Mr Baker. Who handed the young Lady in, my 
Lord? Or did ſhe go herſelf? 

Hitchcock, I ſtood with my back from the door to the 
fire- place. 

Mr Baker. You ſaid my Lord Baltimore ſaid, the 


lady's friends might come to her. Did you ſee any of 


her friends there? 

Hitchcock, No. k 

Lord Baltimore. Call Dr Griffinburg. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. I object to his teitimony. He now 
ſtands indicted here for a conſpiracy, in abuſing this 
young woman, in carrying her to Lord Baltimore's: 
In the next place, we have here a record of the con- 
viction of Dr Griftinburg, for a crime of this nature, 
for having attempted a rape upon a girl; for which he 
was fined 6s. 8d. and impriſoned in the King's Bench. 

Lord Baltimore. I don't care whether he is examined 
or not: but he is here, and | tender him that the Court 
may not think I am afraid to examine him; it they 
object to his being examined, I don't prets it. | 


Francis Smith ſworn. 


Smith, Jam a painter. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember your being 1n 
Lord Baltimore's houſe in December laſt? 

Smith, It was on the 17th or 18th of December laſt 
Lord Baltimore ſent for me. I went to his houſe; the 
ſervant bade me go in; I went into a yellow bow- 
window room. Lord Baltimore was there with a 
gentleman : he deſired me to {it down; and I was to 
drink tea with his Lordſhip, Dr. Grifſinburg, and this 
ady, After tea, there was a little converſation about 
leveral indifferent things; and Lord Baltimore deſired 
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me to draw a sketch of that lady's picture; and he 
gare me a black pencil. 1 deſired the lady to put her- 
ielf in a poſture to draw her picture. So ſhe did. At- 
ter I had begun her picture about half an hour, I thought 

the lady was tired, and I deſired her to reſt. [ after- 
wards deſired her to put herſelf in the ſame poſition, 
which ſhe did. After I had finiſhed it, I put it in Lord 
Baltimore's hand: ſhe ſmiled at it; and the converſa- 
tion went on till ſupper was ready: and then Lord 
Baltimore deſired me to itay to ſupper with him. There 
was my Lord, this lady, Dr Grifliaburg, and another 
lady that ſupped with us. I took particular notice of 
this lady, ſhe being a ſtranger to me: She ate a bit of 
fowl, and ſeveral other things, aad drank to every 
body's health; and I did the ſame, as every body does. 
After ſupper I went home. 

Lord Baltimore. As you took this lady's face, you will 
be able to tell us whether it was a chearful face, or whe- 
ther in tears? 

Smith. She never cried all the time. No, a figure 
that would cry would not ſtand in that poſition, and! 


could not go on. She was very willing to ſtay in that 


poſition. She was drawn in this poſition (deſcribing it), 
leaning her head upon her hand. 
Lord Baltimore, Was there any appearance of concern 
or ſorrow about her? 
Smith. She was rather chearful: ſhe behaved with the 
ſame eaſe that every body did. 
Lord Baltimore. She faid ſomething of your having car- 
ried a letter. 
Smiih, That was a letter I received from a gentleman 
a fortnight before; who ſent me a letter to ſend to Lord 
+ Palamore ; which L did: and that day the gentleman 
had becn to me, and ſaid he deſired to ſpeak to his Lord- 
ſhip, but he would not go to his houſe : and he defired 
me to let him know; it was a tall gentleman in a brown 
coat. 
Lord Baltimore. How came he to find you out? 
S415, Lord Baltimore told me a gentleman ſhould 
come to me. 
Eord Baltimore. Did this lady fay any thing to you a 
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bout your having brought any letter from her father or 
friends? 

Smith. No; this lady in converſation asked what this 
gentleman was. I told her he was dreſt in a brown 
coat, a | 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Cox. Well, Mr Smith, your account is a pretty 
ſtrange one; you have been acquainted with Lord Bal- 
timore a good while, have' you not ? 

Smith. Next May, fix years, I have had the honour 
to know his Lordſhip; and have had the honour to 
work tor his Lordſhip. 

r. Cox, What day of the month was this you drew 
the lady s picture? 

Smith, It was on the 17th or 18th of December laſt. 

Mr Cox. What brou ght you to Lord Baltimore's houſe 
that day? 

Sith. Upon that * he ſent for me. 

11 Cox. Did he let you know what he wanted you 
for! 

Smith. I thought he had ſent for me to draw a pic- 
ture : and I afterwards faw the truth of it. His Lord- 
ſhip ſent often for me to draw pictures. 

Mr Cox. And yet when you came there Lord Balti- 
more lent you his pencil? 

Smith, When I was there I told him had not got a 
pencil in my pocket. 

Me Cox. do then you was ſent for to draw a picture, 
and yet you went without your materials: bow came 
you to be in ſuch a hurry? 

Smith. He ſent to me to come directly. 

Mr Cox. And ſo you was in tuch a hurry that you 
left your pencil in the other pocket? 

Smith, That is natural for people when they change 
their cloaths. 

Mr Cox. What, not to take the things out of their 
pocket ? 

Smith, The ſervant told me my Lord Baltimore want- 
ed to ſee me * . 

Ar 
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Mr Cox. Well, and then you ſaid, you thought that 
he was in a hurry ; and you went and left theſe mate- 
rials at home: that is the fact, I think. Now when you 
came to Lord Baltimore's there was ſome converſation 
pailed relating to a letter. Tell my Lord and the jury 
what the letter was he aſked you about. g 

* Smith, The letter I had wrote to my Lord from a 
gentleman that had been with nc 

Ar Cox. What gentleman was he? 

Smith. 1 don't know. 

Mr Cox. How did he ſend it you? 

Smith. My Lord told me that ſuch a gentleman ſhould 
come to me. 

Mr Cox. Now fee if I underſtand you. A fortnight 
before this my Lord told you, that a gentleman ſhould 
come to you; but he did not come, but ſent you a let- 
ter. Did you ſend that letter ? 

Sth. 1 ſent it to my Lord. 

ir Cox. Then it was a letter directed to your hands— 
to be given to Lord Baltimore; and this you was in- 
formed of a fortnight before? 

Smith. "This gentleman came juſt that day. 

Mr Cox. And this was the very day the man came 
with the meflage to Lord Baltimore, and juſt before 
that this letter was brought to you ? 

Smith. No; this letter was brought a fortnight be- 
fore. | 

Mr Cox. When was it delivered to Lord Baltimore? 

Sith. The inſtant I had received it. 

Mr Cox. Then had you any further directions in it? 

Smith. No; that gentleman called upon me on that 
very day, about four or five o'clock in the evening. 

Mr Cox. W\ hat did he ſpy to you?“ 

Smith. He ſaid that he wanted to ſpeak to his Lord- 
ſhip. I asked if he would go to his Lordſhip ? He ſaid he 
would not go, but deſired me to let my Lord know 
he had been with me; and ſol did. 

Mr Cox. Did you do it by meſſage, or go to his houſe ? 

Smith, I ſent a letter in French, that a gentleman 
that ] did not know had been at my houſe, 

Mr Cx. Now all this happened before you went to 


my 
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my Lord the fame day; and yet you thought it was all 
about drawing a picture ? 

Smith, My Lord asked me what fort of a man he 
was? And the lady asked me what was the colour of 
his coat ? I ſaid a brown coat, 

Mr Cox. Was that the only queſtion ſhe asked you? 

Smith, Yes. 

Mr Cox- Only then about the colour of the coat the 
man had on that called upon you that day. She ſaid 
nothing about the fize of the man, whether taller or 
ſhorter, did the ? | | 

Smith. Not a ſingle à word. | 

Mr Cox. And this was in conſequence of a letter that 
was ſent a fortnight before. What is your name? 

Smith, My name is Smith. 7 

Mr Cæ. Where do you live? 

Smith, I hive in Dufour's Court, Broad -ſtreet, Carna- 
by- market. i 

Mr Cox. What converſation had you at Lord Balti- 
more's that day about this man in the brown coat? 

Smith. My Lord asked me whether he was an old or 
a young man ? I ſaid an old man 1n a brown coat. 

Mr Cox. Now was it an old man in a brown coat ? 

Smith, Yes, and a very tall man- 

Mr Cox. Did he ask you that queſtion in the preſence 
of the lady, or behind her back, in French or Engliſh ? 

Smith. No, in plain Engliſh. 

Mr Cox. Did my Lord ſay any thing to you in French? 

Smith. Yes he did ſpeak ſome words in French, ſome- 
thing relating to what had paſſed in the news paper. 

Lord Baltimore. What is the buſineſs you generally de 
for me? | 

Smith. I take deſigns for my Lord. 

Lord Baltimore. You being a foreigner, do not I often 
talk to you in your own language:! 

Smith. Yes. 

Mr Cox. You ſay you was preſent when the lady 
drank tea, will you, upon your oath, ſay you ſaw her 
drink one drop of tea ? | 

Smith. She was very merry in converſation as the reſt 


were. 
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Mr Cox. You was there at ſupper; Did ſhe drink e- 


'very body's health ? 


Smith. She drank my Lord's health, and ſhe drank 
to every body round, | 


Mr Cox. In what liquor? 
Smith, J believe. ſmall beer. 


Martha Harriſon feworn, 


I am Lord Baltimore's laundry-maid. I was at Lord 
Baltimore's houſe in December; 1 was there before they 


went to Woodcote. | 
Lord Baltimore. Do you know in what bed Mrs Harvey 


uſed to he ? 


Harriſon. In the next room to my Lord's bedchamber. 

Lord Baliimoxe. 1 would ask you, if you know any 
perſon that lay with her there. 

Harriſon. I ſuppoſe Sarah Woodcock did. 

Lord Baltimore. Was there the appearance of two per- 


ſons in Mrs Harvey's bed ? 

Harriſon. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Who made the fire in this room? 

Harriſon. I did. | | 

Lord Baltimore. Did you ever ſec any people in bed to- 

ether in that room? 

Harriſon. J have ſeen Mrs Harvey and Miſs Wood- 
cock in bed together, I cannot ſay how often; I have 
ſeen them every morning in bed till ſhe went to Wood- 
cote, all but the firſt morning after ſhe came. I have 
heard them converſe there. | 

Lord Baltimore. 1 would ask you whether you ever 
ſaw any acts of civility between Mrs Harvey and Mis 
Woodcock ? | 

Harriſon. J have always ſeen her very merry. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee her perpetually in tears, 
lamenting and pining ? 

Harriſon. No, never; I always ſaw her laughing. 

| Lord baltimore. Did you often fee her in the day-time? 
Harriſon. 1 did : Mrs Harvey uſed to dreſs her. 
ied Valtimore. And what did ſhe uſe to do for her? 


Harri/on, 
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Harriſon. J have only ſeen her comb her hair; I ſaw 
her do that twice. | | 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Baler. Who is this Mrs Harvey? Did ſhe live in 
this houſe ? Did ſhe lie there before this girl came ? 

Harriſon. No, ſhe did not, 

Mr Baker. Then they came together? 

Harriſon, Yes. 

Mr Bater. You went to make a fire the firſt morning, 
where was the girl ? 

Harriſon. She was in the room with Mrs Harvey: they 
were both up. 

Mr Baker. Where was Mrs Griffinburg ? 

Harriſon. In the room too. | 

Mr Baker. I ask you, upon your oath, was not Grif- 
finburg in the room the next night ? | 

Harriſon, No, ſhe was not. On Thurſday night and 
Wedneſday night ſhe lay below ſtairs. 

Mr Pater. So in the morning before you went to 
make the fire, Mrs Griſſinburg had got up ſtairs, and 
was in the room with them? 

Harriſon. She went up to ſhew me the room. I had 
been there almoſt a twelvemonth, but did not know 


they were there; Mrs Griftaburg told mel was to go 


in that way. 

Me Bater. If T underſtand you right, you told me you 
found there the two priſoners and Miſs Woodcock. 
Pray did Dr Griffinburg he in this houſe ? 

Harriſon. No 

Alr Baer. Pray what was Mrs Griſſinburg in this houſe ? 

Harriſon. Houſekeeper: 

Mr baker. Pray did the young woman bring any 
elothes into the houſe? | 

Harriſon. Not that I know of, g 

Mr Baker. When did ſhe change her clothes ? 

Harriſon. Atter ſhe came from Woodcote. 

Mr Paker. Did ſhe bring any linen with her ? 

Harriſon. Not that I Know of. 


Mr 
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: Mr Baker. When was the lirſt time ſhe had any clean 
inen ? 
Harriſon. I can't ſay. 
Mr Baker. Who did ſhe have it of ? 
| * Harriſon, Mrs Griffinourg. 
1 Mr Baker. Now I ask you if that was not the Monday 
| morning, the day ſhe went to Woodcote ? 
Harrijon- I can't tay the day when it was. 
y Mr Baker. This gurl was always a laughing, con- 
ſtantly, was ſhe not: 
Harriſon. Les. 
Mr Baker. What, whether you {poke to her or not? 
Did ſhe walk all about the houſe? 
Harriſon. Yes, I ſaw her in my Lord's ber 
| the Friday before ſhe went ro Woodcote, 
| Mr Bater. What, never go out all the time? 
ti | Harriſen. No, not that J know of. 
| Mr Baker. What, did ſhe ſhut up herſelf in the 
houſe ? 
Harriſon. She might have gone out if ſhe would. 
| Mr Baer. Then you don't know the reaſon of Mrs 
Harvey's ſtaying in the houſe at this particular time ? 
1 You don't know where ſhe lived? 
Harriſon. No, I did not. 
Lord Baltimore. Did not Griſſinburg go up with you 
into the room ? 
Harriſan. Yes, ſhe did; and was giving me directions | 


where to light the fire. 
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Agnes M itchell ſworn, 


I am cook to Lord Baltimore. 

Lord Baltimore. Fray what apartment did you lie in? 

Mitchell. Over the room in which my Lord lay, 

Lord Baltimore, Where did Mrs Harvey lie? 

Mitchell. In the fame room Miſs Woodcock lay in: | 
my room is partly over my Lord's room, and partly 
over Mrs Harvey's. ; 

Lord Baltimore. Pray have you ever heard any con- 
verſation, or noiſe? I. 

Mitchell. || pe 


4 


J. 
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Mitchell. 1 have heard laughing, talking, and mer- 

riment. 

Lord Baltimore. Then you heard it often. 

Mitchell. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. What, when Miſs Woodcock has 
been there? | 

Mitchell, Yes. | 

Lord Baltimore. Did you ever hear any noiſe or cry- 
ing out? 

Mitchell. No. 

Court, This was in London? 

Mitchell. Ves, in London: all that I heard was mer- 
riment and laughing. 


Croſ5-Examimation. 


Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you ever ſee Miſs Wood- 
cock? 


Mitchell. No; but I know ſhe was there. I could 
diſtinguiſh three voices. 


Mr S-rjeant Leigh. You fay, that if there had been 


any crying out or noiſe below, you muſt have heard 


it? 
Mitchell. Jam ſure of that; I have heard laughing 
and talking, but never heard any crying out: I could 
hear every thing that moved or ſtirred. 

Lord Baltimore. Can you hear the curtains draw? 

Mitchell, J could; I could have diſtinguiſhed voices 
in the room ; or if any body was to ſpeak or itir the 
hre, I could hear it. 


John Mackdona'd fworn. 


am one of Lord Baltimorc's poſtilions. 

Lord Baltimore. Was you one of the drivers when I 
went to Woodcote ? 

Macdonald. Yes; I drove the wheel-horſes. 

Lord Baltimore. Who was in the carriage ? 

Mackdonald. There was Dr Griftindurg, his wife, my 
Lord, and two women more; I took notice of the 
people that went into the carriage ; they went in very 

R chearfully ; 
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chearfully ; I obſerved nothing in particular ; it was a 
poſt- coach with four horſes. 
Lord Baltimore. What glaſſes are there? 
Mackdonald. There are fore- -glailes and fide- — 
Lord Baltimore. Can you tell which way we ſat! 
Mackdonald. His Lordſhip and two women fat toge- 


ther; they rode with their faces to the horſes. 


Lord Baltimore. Was there not a little accident hap- 
pened at ſetting out? 

Macdonald. The porter forgot to faſten one part of 
the gate; the wind blew the gate to, and the hind 


wheel laid hold of it: expected the carriage was 


torn all to pieces, but I found it was the gate; and 
as ſoon as I could ſtop the carriage, I dil. 

Lord Haltimore. How long did you ſtop ? 

Macdonald. For about a minute or two; there was 
a great many people got round the carriage; the glailes 
were up. 

Lord Paltimore. Upon the accident happening, were 
they not Jet down ? 

Mactdonald. One of the fide glaſſes was; we went 
on to Woodcote over Weſtminſter bridge, at our u— 
ſual rate. 

Lord Baltimore. Had you no partic ular orders to 
hurry ? 

Mackdonald, No. | 

Lord Baltimore, Could you, who was the neareſt po- 
ſtilion, hear the voices of the people in the carriage 
as yon went along ? 

Mackdonald. I heard a good deal of mirth and merri- 
ment, laughing, and ſo on; they ſeemed all very chear- 
ful : they arrived at Woodcote between two and three 
o'cicck. 

Jord Haltimnre. What time did you ſet out? 

Trackdono!d, A little after eleven. 

Lord Baltimere, Do you _ with certainty as to 
the time. 

 Mackdenald. Not to a moment; : I ſpcak to the bel: 
of my knowledge. I ſaw his Lordſhip get out of the 
coach, and this ſtrange woman gave kim her hand, 
and lie led her in. 
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| Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe look as if ſh2 was a priſoner ? 
2 Mackdonald. No. 2 
' Lord jaliimore. Did you ſee them afterwards ? 
Mackdonald. No. I went to take care of my horſes. 
. Lord Baltimore. Did you not wait at table? 
Mackdonald I never waited at his Lordſhip's table. 


- They came back again in the ſame manner, 
- 8 Croſs Examination. 


Serjeant Leigh. What was it o'clock ? 
1actdmald. Not more than three. It was more than 


5 | full cay-light. 
Jonathan Potter feorn 


I am one of Lord Baltimore's footmen. 

Lord Baltimore, Do you remember going to Woodcote F 
Potter. Yes. 

e Lord Baltimore, Who went there, and in what man- 
ner? 

Potter, It was my Lord's own poſt- coach and four: 
there was my Lord, Dr Griflinburg, Mrs Grifhn- 
burg, Mrs Habvey, and Miſs Woodcock, 

* Baltimore. What time did you ſet out from Lon- 
don: 


Potter. At about half an hour after eleven, or there- 
about. 
. Lord Baltimore. Do you remember any accident that 
happened as you were coming out, with one of the 
gates? 
Potter. The wind blew it too; it was very near o- 
ver-turning; that it cauſed a ſtoppage for about a 
couple of minutes, and a great many people were paſ- 
ling and repaſſing. I went behind the coach to Wood- 
cote. 

lord haltimore. Pray which way did the coach go 
out of town? 
* Pitter. It went over Weſtminſter- bridge. 

| Lord Baltimore. Perhaps as you was behind, you can 
ell the behaviour of the company? 
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Potter. 1 frequently heard the company laughing, 
and very merry. : 

Lord Baltimore. Was either of the glaſſes let down? 

Potter, The near glaſs was let down when the acc1- 
dent happened at the gate. 

Lord Baltimore. Then you went the whole journey be- 
hind the coach? 

Potter. Ves. 

Lord Baltimore Did you hear laughing at different 
times? | 

Potter. I did, when I was behind the coach. 

Terd Baltimore, Who went in firſt ? 

Potter. I think Sarah Woodcock ; ſhe got in by her- 
ſelf. 

Tord Baltimore. When they came to Woodcote, do 
you remember how they got out ? 

Potter. IJ opened the coach-door, and his Lordſhip 
got out firſt, and then Sarah Woodcock: his Lordſhip, 
I believe, offered his hand, and ſhe leaned her hand 
upon his arm; Iam not certain : then all the company 
went up the flight of ſteps into the houſe. 

Lord Baltimore, Where did they go to? 

Potter. Into his Lordſhip's parlour. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you wait at dinner? 

Potter. I did. 

Lerd Baltimore. Who fat at dinner that day? 

Potter. His Lordſhip, Dr and Mrs Griflinburg, 
Mrs Harvey, and Sarah Woodcock. 

Lord Baltimore, Did ſhe eat any thing at dinner? 

Petter. Yes. 

Tcrd Baltimore. Did ſhe drink any thing? 

Poller. Yes— wine and water. . 

Lord Baltimore, Did ſhe behave, or not, as the reſt of 
the company did ? 

Petter. I could fee no manner of difference. 

Lord Baltimore. Did the appear in diitrets when ſhe 
got out of the coach at Woodcote? Did you lee her at 
any time crying, and in diſtreſs ? 

Pater. No. . 

Tord Baltimore. Was you not upon the water? 
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Potter. Yes, I was. 
lord Baltimore. Who was there ? 
Petter, His Lordſhip, Mrs, Griffinburg, Mrs Harvey, 
and Sarah Woodcock. 
Lord Baltimore. Who conducted the boat? 
Potter. His Lordſhip and I rowed it. 


Lord Baltimore. Do you remember the day that "EW | 
company came down? 


Potter. Yes; it was Wedneſday the 23d. They came 
after dinner: Sarah Woodcock drank tea with the reſt 


of the company; I waited at table: Mr Smith was one. 


Court. What, Smith the painter ? 

Pitter, No, a German; and a gentleman and lady 
beſides, whoſe names I did not know: 

Lord Paltimore. Did ſhe behave at tea as the reſt of 
the company did? 

Petter. Yes; I did not ſee the leaſt ſign of diſcontent. 

Lird Baltimore. Did the eat and drink at ſupper ? 

Petter She did; ſhe generally drank wine and water. 

Lord Baltimore. I beheve the next day we went to 
town? 

Petter. Ves they did; I went to town on horſeback, 

Lord Baltimore. We ſupped there on Wedneſday, did 
we not? Where did the company breakfaſt ? 

Petter. They breakfaſted in the parlour ; Miſs Wood- 
cock was there. 
rd Baltimore. How was the time taken up? 

Petter. I don't know, They walked about the park 
when they had a mind, and came into the houſe 
when they had a mind, and when they pleaſed. On 
'Tueſday morning, after breakfaſt they went upon the 
water, 

Lord Baliimore. Did Miſs Woodcock breakfaſt on 
Tueſday morning with the family ? 

Petter, Ves. I remember ſeeing them get into the 
carriage. 


Lord Baltimore, Do you remember how they got into 
the coach ? 


Potter. 'Sarah Woodcock got in brit, and had no aſ- 
ſiſtance, to my knowledge. . 
Lor 
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Lord Baltimore. Was you near enough the carriage to 
ſee the behaviour oi the people in the inſide of it? 

Potter. No; I was on horteback as I returned. 

Lord taltimore. During the time ſhe was in town, or 
at Woodcote, did you ever ſec her in tears? 

Potter. I never did. | 

Lord Baltimore, Were there any doors locked, or the 
like : 
Potter. No; the doors were all open. 

Lord Falttmore, Were there any directions given to 
the ſervants to ſtop her, in caſe ſhe went out! 

Potter. No; not by Lord Baltimore, or any body elfe. 

Lord baltimore Was you at Lord Mansfield's ? I only 
alk you to one particular fact; Did you ice any littic 
intimacy between any body atter the thing was over ? 

Potter. & young man laid hold of her by the arin, 
and juſt as chey got down to the ſecond ſtep, e kiiled 
her. 

Lord Baltimore. How did ſhe behave ; f 

Patler. I ſtood at the bottom of the Reps. 

Lord Baltimare, Who was the man that kiſſed her? 

Potter. They told me his name was Davis. 

Lord Baltimore Whether ſhe ſpoke, or looked, or did 
any thing to you? 

Potter. When the had got down the ſteps, and came 
by me, ſhe turned back, and looked me in the face, and 
ſmiled at me. 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Cox. You fay ſhe got firſt into the coach, did 

ou know her? 

Potter. I have ſeen her perſon, I ſaw her looking 
out at the window, but never waited on her in Lon- 
don, I waited at table at breaktait, dinner, and ſupper. 

Mr Cox. You are employed to wait at table, and yet 
you ſay you never faw this girl but at Lord . Baltt- 
more's window: this was ſevere weather; had you 
been uſed to parties of pleaſure on the water in ſuch 
ſevere weather? 

Potter. No. 


Court, 
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Court, What ſort of a veſſel is this? 


Potter. A large boat. My Lord has built a ſort of 
cabin in one of them. The firſt day they were in the 
open boat, and in the cabin the ſecond day. 


John Perry fworn, 


Lord Baltimore. What are you ? 

Perry I live in Fore-ſtreet, St Giles's, Cripplegate, 
I was at Lord Baltimore's on the 21ſt of December 
laſt; I was going to Dr Grifflinburg to recommend 
a friend of mine to him : when we came to Dr Grif- 
finburg's houſe, I went from thence to my Lord Bal- 
timore's, and when Mr Vergen my friend and I came 
within about ten yards of the porter's lodge, the 
coach came out with four bay horſes; the coach took 
part of the gat: away; the coach ſtopt ſome little 
time; I was precty near the coach; I ſaw five people 
in it; I aw Ur Grifinburg in the coach, and pulled 
off my hat to him, and withed. him a good ride; I 
{uw my Lord and the other woman, I don't mean the 
young woman. 

1 ord Halli mere. Did you hear any call for aſſiſtance? 

Perry. Tnere was a great number of people, ten or 
a dozen, paſling and repaſſing. 

Lord Paltizicre- Did you not wonder that nobody eall- 
ed out? 

Perry ] was ſurpriſed that from the danger the coach 
was in, that nobody ſcreamed out that was in the coach, 


7 mas Vergen ſworn, 


I was at Lord Baltimore's on the 21ſt af December 
laſt, and ſaw an accident with the coach, it ran againſt 


the gate, and ſtopt about a minute; I looked into the 


coach, there were five people in it; I did not hear any 
body call out in it. 
Lord Valtimore. Were there any other people there? 
Vergen. Yes, ſeveral; I was near the coach, fo near 
that it any body had ſpoke I ſhould have heard them, 
Robert 
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Robert Stanger feorn, 


am a butler (in the country) to my Lord Baltimore. 

Lord Baltimore, Do you remember the coach coming 
to Woodcote ? 

Stanger. Yes. | 

Lord Baltimore. Who were in it ? 

Stanger. Lord Baltimore, Dr Griflinburg, Mrs 
Griflinburg, Mrs Harvey, and Mits Woodcock. 

Jord Baltimore. Who opened the coach-door ? 

Stanger. The footman that came down with it. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember their getting out 
of the coach ? 

Stanger. I don't know who handed her out; they 
went up the lawn into the parlour; my Lord came 
back on the lawn, and Miſs Woodcock came after him; 
ſhe got hold of his arm and run into the houſe; that 
was before dinner; and ſhe ſat down to dinner, and 
always drank firit his Lordſhip's health; ſhe drank 
tea, and was very merry and chearful. I attended 
his Lordſhip in his bedchamber; 1 warmed his bed 
and undrefled him; Dr Griftinburg came in; I heard 
the other door open, but wio opened it I don't know. 

lord Baltimore. Did you hear any thing 4uid upon 
that occaſion? | 

Stanger. Dr Griffinburg was in his Lordſhip's 
room, and went round to the door. 

Lord Ballimore. Did you hear any thing in the other 
room, of any noiſe, or outcry, or complaint? 

Stanger. No. On Tueſday morning [laid the cloth 
for breakfaſt ; Mrs Harvey and Miis Woodcock came 
down together; they were very merry and chearful. 

Lord Laltimere. Were there any marks of deep diſ- 
treſs? | 
Stanger. Not any. 

Lord Baltimore. Could you have then conceived by 
her appearance ſhe had been raviſhed the night before? 

Sanger. No; ſhe always had coffee between twelve 
and one o' clock; on Tueiday morning I faw Mrs Grit- 
fnturg and Miſs Woodcock come out of the room; 
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ſhe ran down the ſtairs. after her; ſhe jumped down 
and catched hold of Mrs Griffinburg's arm, and run 
round a little piece of water, and was very merry. 


Lord Baltimore, Some company came on Wedneſ- 
day, did they not ? 

Stanger, Yes. 

Lord Baltimore, Do you remember the entertain- 
ment of that evening ? Fit | 

Stanger. It was a kind of a magic lanthorn ; and Miſs 
Woodcock, for one, downed on her knees upon the 
carpet, ſewing theſe table-cloths together, to make one 
piece of it, and ſhe laughed at it, and was extreme] 
merry about it, more ſo than any one: The cord broke, 
and we were obliged to put it up again; Miſs Wood- 
cock laughed very much at that, more particularly 
than any body ; ſhe came into my pantry one day, and 
admired the paintings there. PR 

Lord Baltimore, Was there any orders given tor re- 
ſtraining her ? | 

Stanger. No; I never ſaw her but ſhe had her liber- 
ty to go where ſhe pleaſed. 

Lord Baltimore. Were there not ſeveral workmen a- 
bout? 

Stanger. There were forty or fifty workmen about 
the houſe and park; ſhe might have gone away, 1 dare 
ſay, if ſhe chole it. 


60% Examination. 7 


{ | | 
Mr Baker. You know Mrs Harvey; was ſhe ever at 


Woodcote before this ? 


Stanger. No. Miſs Woodcock was the merrieſt al- 


ways, ſhe laughed ſurpriſingly, and was always the 
merrieſt of the company. 


William Noble ſworn. 


Noble. J am land-ſteward to Lord Baltimore. 
Lord Baltimore. Do you remember my coming down 


on the 21ſt of December to Woodcote? 
8 Note. 
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Noble. I ſaw my Lord's carriage coming, but] did not 
ſee him get out; he ſtaid to the 24th; there was a young 
lady with him, one Miſs Woodcock ; 1 remember to 
have ſeen her there very well; 1 once ſaw her with 
Mrs Griffinburg a furlong, at leaſt, from the houſe, in 
the park; the next time I faw her along with Mrs 
Harvey and Mrs Griffinburg, and they walked down 
to the bottom of the lawn, and turned round the 


pales at the bottom. | 


Lord Baltimore, Had you any workmen employed 


then ? 


Noble. Ves: I believe we had ten men at work on 


the outſide, and ten on the inſide of the houſe. 
Lv Baltimore. Did they walk near where theſe men 
were * | 
oble. They walked ſo nigh that they could talk to 
the workmen. - | 
Lord Baltimore. Do you remember any thing of ſome 
Italian ſhades repreſented there one night? . 
Noble. Yes, I do; they were ſewed together; I was 
not preſent at the time they were ſewing; I put them 
up; when I was drawing it up, the rope broke, and 
it dropt; Miſs Woodcock laughed very heartily, and 
the lady that ſat next to her. I was coming out of the 
great room that evening, and ſaw Miſs Woodcock 
warming her feet in a room by herſelf; that was on 
Wedneſday night the 2 3d. 
Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee her often when ſhe was 
down ? 
oble. JI ſaw her many times, and ſhe ſeemed to be 
very cheartul and eaſy. 
Lord Paltimore.. Did you ever hear of any orders gi- 
ven to coninc.her ? 
Noble. No, none at all. 
Lord Baltimore. Could ſhe not have gone out of the 
houſe as well as any body elſe? — : 
Noble. Les. 
Lord Baltimore. That ſeat is not far from Epſom ? 
Noble. About a mile we call it; it is but half a mile 


from our Pars. 


Jane 
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Jane Chandler ſworn. 


I live at Woodcote; I am my Lord's houſe-maid at 
Woodcote; I remember Miſs Woodcock being * 
I was there all the time ſhe was there. 

Lord Baltimore, How did ſhe behave ? 

Chandier, Very well; the fame as the reſt C the 1 
dies. 

Lird Baltimore. Was ſhe dejected, or in good ſpirits ? 

Chandler. I obſerved no difference; the was under 
no reſtraint; 1 ſaw her on the lawn on the Monday, 
the day ſhe came, 

Lord Baltimore, Who was walking with her? 

Chand'er. His Lordſhip. 

Lord Baltimore. Betore or af.er dinner? 

Chandler. Betore dinner, as ſoon as they came down. 

Lord Baltimore. In what manner did ſhe walk with 
him ? 
Chandler. She was cloſe by him; I did not obſerve 
whether the had hold of him or not, but ſhe ſeemed 
very merry and chearful. 

Lord Baltimore. You warmed the beds there I believe? 

Chandler. I did. 

Curt. Whoſe bed did you warm? 

Chandler. I warmed the bed ror Mrs Harvey and 
Mits Woodcock. 

Lord Baltimore, Did you warm the bed on Tueſday 
night? 

Chandler. I did. 

Lord Baltimore. Who were there? 

Chandler. Doctor Griffinburg, his wife, Mrs Harvey, 
and Miſs Woodcock. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you obſerve any thing? 

Chandler. They were all very merry. 
Lord Baltimore, Did they laugh as if it was fome- 


thing ſudden? 
Cha adler. I can't ſay what ey were ſo merry about, 


Cros 
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Croſs Examination. 


Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you ever ſee Mrs Harvey 
there before ? 


Elizabeth Greenough ſworn, 

I am his Lordſhip's cook at Woodcote: I was con- 
fined to my bed on account of an accident I had; I 
was viſited on Wedneſday the 23d of December. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you know by whom ? 

Greenough. One Mits Woodcock came in with Dr 
Griffinburg. 

Lord Baltimore. In what manner did ſhe appear? 

Greenough. Very chearful. 

Lord Baltimore. Did the appear in any diſtreſs of 
mind ? 

Greenough. No, ſhe ſaid mine was a very great _ 
fortune; then ſhe faid to Dr Griflinburg, Sir, will you 
take a walk ; the Doctor ſaid he would ; ſhe went out 
and put her hat on, and came into my room ; then 
the Doctor and ſhe went out to take a walk. 


Fohn Danicl Smith ſworn. 
+ | 

Smith, lam a merchant : I have been acquainted 
with Lord Baltimore ; I have known him about eight 
years; I was one of the party that made Lord Balti- 
more a viſit at Woodcote. & 

Lord Baltimore, Who were the party? 

Smith. There was Captain Pezer; a gentleman ; and 
chav was a young lady with us, 

Lord Baltimore. Under whoſe protection was ſhe ? 

Smith. Under mine. We came there about five o'clock, 

Lord Baltimore. What day was it? 

Smith. I believe on Wedneſday the 23d of Decem- 
ber: When we went up ſtairs I found my Lord, Mrs 


Griffinburg, 


. 


it 
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 Griffinburg, and Dr Griffinburg, Mrs Harvey, and Miſs 
Woodcock, all at tea. 


Lord Baltimore. Did not ſome amuſement go forward 


in the evening? 


Smith. Ves, my Lord propoſed to make à ſhade. 

Lord Baltimore. Did Miſs Woodcock lend à hand to 
this ? 

Smith. Yes; frit ſhe pinned them, and afterwards 
tock a needle and thread and joined them. 

Lord Baltimore. While theſe ſhades went on, where 
was ſhe? after ſhe had done her work, what became of 
Miſs Woodcock ? 

Smith, I ſaw them ſtanding there all together; I 
went behind to perform, becauſe we did not all per- 
form at a time; I was a performer, * Mr Pezer, and 
a little black boy. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee any more there? 

Smith, While this exhibition was going forward, 
and almoſt over, my Lord and I came from behind the 
curtain; my Lord went on, and I ſtopt at the chimney 
at the corner; I believe he went up to the ladies; [ 
ſaw my Lord in a moment atterwards, fitting in an 
elbow- chair; Miſs Woodcock came after him; my Lord 
fat down in the elbow-chair, and Miſs Woodcock fat 
down upon his knee, with her arm upon his neck, not 
quite round his neck, rather upon his ſhoulder : I then 
obſerved my Lord kifled her, and he drew back, and 
ſhe kiſſed him; I ſaw it plain: After this we went to 
ſupper, and I ſaw Miſs Woodcock fit next to Miſs For- 
reſt, and ſhe was fitting next my Lord, and ſhe ſeem- 
ed to be very chearful and in good ſpirits ; I obſerved 
one thing more, ihe poured out a glaſs of wine for 
Miſs Forreſt, and one for herſelf, and they drank to 
my Lord and the company ; after ſupper was over, they 
wiſhed us a good night. Next moraing the ladies were 
not below when I came down ; my Lord was already 
below, and Mr Pezer; then the ladies came in ſucceſ- 
lively, and they ſat down to breakfaſt : I went to take 
a walk with my Lord; afterwards I came back and 
found the ladies ſitting in the room; I ſaw particular- 
Iy Miſs Woodcock with Miſs Forreſt running upon the 

terras, 
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terras, ſeemingly in high ſpirits and chearful; the o- 
ther ladies walked behind. 

Lord Baltimore. During the time you was there, was 
the lady under any conſtraint, uncaſineſs, or concern? 2 

Smith. Not in the leaſt. 

Lord Baltimore. Could you obſerve ſhe laboured under 
any pri vate uneaſineſs and grief? 

Smith. No, not to me. 


Crofs Examination. 


M/ Serjeant Leigh. Pray, Sir, where do you live in 


London? 
Smith, In Newman: ſtreet. 
Court, You are guardian to Miſs Forreſt ? 


Smith. No, my Lord. 
Court. 1 thought you faid ſhe was under your pro- 


tection, 7 
Smith. She is my houſekeeper. 


Henry Pezer foorn. 


I was one of the three people that went to viſit Lord 
Baltimore; I went down with the laſt witnets. 

Lord Baltimore. Who went down in your party ? 

Pezer. Mr Smith, and Maſs Forreſt, 

Lord Baltimore. What day did you go down ? 

Pezer. On Wedneſday the 2 3d of December. 

Lord Baltimore. When you came there, how was my 


Lord engaged ? 
Pezer. He was in the room with Mrs Harvey and 


Miſs Woodcock; they were drinking tea. 
Lord Baltimore. How did you amuſe yourſelves in the 


evening ? | 
Pezer. My Lord darkened part of the room; on the 


other {ide was placed a candle; I myſclt and others 


played there. 
Lord Baltimore. Do you remember who aſſiſted in 


Joining the cloths together ? 
Pezer. The ladies did, Miſs Woodcock and the others ; 


the cords broke and it fell down, 


Lord 


11 
Lord Baltimore. Did that 43. any laughter? 
Pezer. May be it did; I did not obſerve theſe things. 
Lord Baltimore, Do you remember who ſupped there? 
Pezer. Yes. 
Lord *altimore- Miſs Woodcock was one of the party; 
was ſhe not? 


Pezer. Yes. 
Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe refrain from drinking? 


Pezer. No, ſhe cat and drank as all the reſt did; I 
took a bottle and ſaid, You have no wine, ladies ; and 
I poured them out wine; there was a hare froze in the 
ice, and they ran n to ſee it, and they ran up a- 

ain; Miſs Woodcock was one of them, upon honour. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you obſerve any appearance of 
gloom in her countenance ? 

Pezer. No, not the leaſt, or diſcontent; ſhe appeared 


as the reſt of the company- 


Elizabeth Forreſt fworn. 


I am houſekeeper to Mr Smith; I was at Lord Bal- 


timore's with theſe two gentlemen. 
Lord Baltimore. What time was that ? 
Forreſt, It was the 23d. 
Jord Baltimore. Of what month? 


Forreſt.] can't tell. 
Lord Baltimore. Was it before Chriſtmas 2? 


Firreſt. Yes. 
Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee me there, and Miſs 
Woodcock ? | 


Forreſt. Yes. 
Jord Baltimore. What time did you go there ? 


Ferrejt. About five in the evening. | {aw there my 
Lord, Mrs Harvey, Miſs Woodcock, Dr TY 


and Mrs Gr:flinburg. 
Lord Baltimore. What were they doing together 


Forreſt. Drinking tea. 
Lord Baltimore. Vas Mifs Woodcock drinking tea 


wit' them? 
» Forreſt, Yes: I joined company. 
| | Terd 
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Lord Baltimore- Was you left alone with Miſs Wan. 


eock any time? 
| Forreſt. No. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you Weber any pictures? 

Forreſt Yes, | 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember my taking a walk? 

Forreſt. No; I do not remember it. 

Lord 1 Do you remember any thing about 
the pictures? 

Forreſt. She (Miſs Woodcock) got a candle, and look- 
ed at the pictures, and ſhewed them me. 

Lord Baltimore. Did the then appear dejected? 

Forreſt. No; ſhe was as merry as the merrieſt. 

Jord Baltimore. Do you remember the magic lanthorn? 

Forreſt. Yes; there was ſomething of that ſort; I 
don't know what you call it. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe join in the company that 
night? | 

Fre. Yes; ſhe was as much diverted as the mer- 
neſt ; ſhe laughed; I lent her my pincuſhion ; ſhe heip- 
ed to pin them, and when the needles and thread came 
up, ſhe helped to ſhew them; ſhe was as much pleaſed 
as any of the reſt, the appeared to me to have the ſame 
liberty as the reſt. 
lord Baltimore. Who ſupped with you? 

Firreſt. We all ſupped together. 


Lord Baltimore. Did Miſs Woodcock eat any ſupper? | 


Forreſt. Yes; the eat the ſame, and as hearty as the 
reſt; ſhe laughed, and was as merry as the reſt. As 
ſoon as ſupper was over, we women all got up toge- 
ther, and bid his Lordſhip a good night. As the four 
women retired after ſupper, we were going through 
a gallery, I ſaid, there are a great many doors. She 
ſaid, Yes; and if I would go with her, ſhe would ſhew 
me my Lord's bed-room. I went in with her. 

Lord Baltimore. Had. you any converſation upon that 
occaſion ? Did any thing more paſs that night? 

Forrejt. No, nothing at all. 

Lord Baltimore. What paſſed next morning? 

Fuorreſt. Us women joined together to breakfaſt : the 
gentlemen had breakfaſted before, except Dr Griffin- 
| | burg; 
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burg; he ſat down to breakfaſt with us; Miſs Wood- 
cock breakfaſted with us, . ä 

Lord Baltimore, That was on Thurſday morning, 1 
believe? 

Forreſt. Yes it was. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe eat any breakfaſt? 

Forreſt. Ves, as much as the reſt. After breakfaſt we | 
walked up the terras; we talked with Miſs Woodcock; 
at breakfaſt ſhe ſaid ſhe was aſhamed of her linen; that 
if ſhe had thought of his Lordſhip's ſtaying ſo long 
down there, ſhe would have provided herſelf with 
linen. When we were walking upon the terras, ſhe 
told me, ſhe had never been there before, but had lived 
in my Lord's family above a twelvemonth, 

Lord baltimore. Did you walk out that morning? 

Forreſt. It was a very cold morning, and ſhe and I 
ran feveral times on the terras by way of diverſion. 
As ſoon as I came in again, I lent her a ſhift, an apron, 
and a pair of rufles. 1 went into my own room, (the 
room I lay in.) | | 

Lord Baltimore. Had you any converſation with Miſs 
Woodcock at that time ? | 

Forreſt» She was not in my room at that time. 

rd Baltimore. What did ſhe tell you there? 

Tarreſt. I don't remember. After I had brought up 
the linen into her room, ſhe told me not to make my- 
{elf uneaſy ; for as ſoon as ſhe got home to his Lord- 
{hip's houſe, ſhe would ſcnd the linen by one of the ſer- 
vants. 

Lord Baltimore. So ſhe looked upon my houſe as her 
own home? | 

Forreſt. Les. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe eat anddrink there at that time? 

Forreſt. Yes, the did, and poured herſelf out a glaſs 
of wine, and poured out ſome for me too. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe drink to any body? 

Forreſt, Yes; ſhe drank Lord Baltimore's health. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe appear to be in a dejected 
ſtate, or did ſhe appear to be a woman that was well 
contented with her ſituation ? Did ſhe appear to be a 

| T | perſon 
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perſon that was at K or lar reſtraint or con. 
finement ? 

Forreſt. She appeared to be at liberty, as much as a- 

ny body elſe ; ſhe might have got away if ſhe would; 
me was in as high ſpirits as any of the reſt; always in | 1 
high ſpirits. PC, 


» Groſs Examination, 
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Mr Cox. You ſay the was juſt as chearful as any of 
the reſt, neither more nor leſs ; but exactly as chear- 
ful that you obſerved ? 

Forreſt.: Yes. 

Mr Cox. And eat and drank juſt as the reſt did ex- 
actly? © 

Forreſt, Yes. | 

Mr Cox. Did you make that obſcrvation at that time? 

| Forreſt. No, not a particular obſervation, 

Mr Cox. When did you firſt make the obſervation ? 

Forreſt. When we were at ſupper. 

Mr Cox. That was that time. 

Forreſt. No; this is the next day. 

Mr Cox. How came you to think of it? 

Forreſt. I don't know. 

Mr Cox. Upon what occaſion did ſhe tell you ſhe 
had been there a twelvemonth ? 

. Forreſt. As we were coming off from the terras, I 
aſked her if ſhe had ever been down there before ; ſhe 
{aid No; but ſhe had lived in his Lordſhip's family a- 
' bove a twelvemonth, | I | 

Court: How long have you lived with Mr Smith, and F tl 
in what capacity? | 

Forreſt. J have been his houſekeeper this twelvemonth, t! 

Court. Where did you come from to him ? 

Forreſt. From Nottinghamfhire. h 
Court, Who did you hve with there? 
Forreſt. I came from my father. 
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Robert Walter fworn. 


I work for Lord Baltimore at Woodcote, as a car- 
penter. ; 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember .my coming down 
in my carriage there ? Jy” | 

Walter. Yes, 1 do. His Lordſhip came with three 
ladies and a gentleman: I knew Mrs Griffinburg; 
there were two young ones, whoſe names I did not 
know; I have ſince heard who they were. 

Lord Baltimore. What are their names? 

Walter. Mrs Harvey, and Sarah Woodcock. I faw 
one lady get out, and my Lord followed her : the appear- 
ed very agreeable and loving: I faw her again on 
Tueſday walking in the park; Mrs Griffindurg was 
with her; ſhe appeared very gay; ſhe was arm in 
arm with Mrs Griffinburg; I ſaw her walking about 
at other times while there; ſhe always appeared gay 


and chearful ; ſhe ſeemed to be at liberty to go where 
ſhe pleaſed. | 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Baker. Was not ſomebody always with her? 
Walter. Yes, I believe there was. | 


Eliſabeth Dunning fworn, 


I am governeſs to my Lord's daughters; one of 
them is ſince dead 


Lord Baltimore, Pray, Madam, when did you firſt ſee 
this lady ? 

Dunning. On Chriſtmas-day ſhe was introduced with 
her hat, cloak, and gloves on. 

ord Baltimore. As what ? 

Dunmng A companion to the miſſes. | 

Lord Baltimore. Was the introduced by my Lord? 

Dunning, He ſaid it was a perſon very well recom- 
mended by her father to be àa companion to the miſſes. 

Lord Baltimore. What ſaid ſhe to this? 


Dunning, | 


148 1 
Dunning. She made no reply. 3 
Lord Baltimore. In what Way did ſhe live in the fa- 
mily whilſt ſhe ſtaid there ? 

Dunning. She eat and drank with me and the ladies, 
my Lord's daughters, as chearful as any body; ſhe 
breakfaſted, dined, and ſupped with Madam Saunier 
and the family. 

Lerd Baltimore. What was ſhe employed in? 
Dunning. Sometimes working ; on Saturday even- 
ing ſhe was at work, and ſeveral parts of the day. 

408 Baltimore. Had my Lord and ſhe any converſa- 
tion: | | | 
* Dunning. They had upon Chriſtmas evening. 

Court. What was their ſubject ? Log 
Dunning. Many ſubjects ; they were talking of ſcrip- 
ture. 

Lerd Baltimore. What were they talking of? 

Dunning. hey were talking of Paul, and Saul, and 
Iſaiah, and Adam and Eve.—Mys Woodcock ſaid A- 
dam was created upright; at which we all laughed. 

Lord Baltimore. Pray did ſhe join in that laugh? 

Dunning. Les. | 

Lord Baltimore. Pray do you remember Mrs Pyn- 
ſon's coming to ſee the ladies? 

Dunning. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore, She dined and, ſupped with you, I 
think? 

Dunning. Yes, | 

Lord Baltimore. How was the employed that day? 

Dunning. That was on Saturday; the was making 
gauze ruſfles and aprons. | 

Lord Baltimore. Was any thing ſaid about her play- 
ing at cards that evening? 

Dunning. Yes, | 2 

Lord Baltimore. You had opportunities of! conver- 
ſing with her, and ſometimes, 1 ſuppoſe, alone? 

Dunning. 1 was with her many times alone. 

Lord Baltimore Could you diſcover, from the ſtile 
of her converſation, that ſhe was uneaſy, and detain- 
ed againſt her will, or any ſecret diſcontent ? | 

s | Dunning, 
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Dunning. No, not in the leaſt; nor did I know te 
the contrary, nor who ſhe was, till ſhe was gone. 
Lord Baltimore. From the manner of her being intro- 
duced to you, with her hat and cloak on, ſhe certainly 
aſſiſted me to impoſe upon you, or ſhe would certain- 


1y have contradicted it ? 


Dunning. Yes, I ſuppoſe ſo. | 
Court. Did ſhe not come from Woodcote that day ? 
Dunning. 1 did not know ſhe had been at Wood- 
cote; I never heard a word of it. | 
Lord Baltimore. Your apartments were diſtin from 
the reſt of the family, were they not ? | 


Dunnino. There is a room where the maſters attend- 


ed upon the ladies; there is a room for writing, and an- 
other for muſic, and the ladies are employed every 


hour of the day with one or other of the maſters. 


Lord Baltimore. It is a very large houſe; is it not? 
Dunning. Yes. | 
Lord Baltimore, Do you know of her being in con- 
finement ? 
Dunning. Not in the leaſt. | 
Lord Baltimore. Would ſhe play at cards? 
Dunning. No, 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Serjeant Teigb. So you never knew all this time 
that this girl was in the houſe; you who are governeſs 
to his daughters, and lived in the ſame houſe? 

Dunning. No, 1 did not know ſhe was in the houſe 
till they came back again. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Or did you ever know Mrs Har- 
vey was there? 

Dunning. No. 8 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did the young ladies never eat 
with my Lord ? 


do. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did you ever ſee Mrs Harvey be- 
fore? | ; #86 
Dunning. 


Dunning. When he has no company, ſometimes they | 


— — 


x 
- Dunning, No; I never knew there was ſuch à wo- 
man in the houſe till this broke out: I never faw Har- 
vey ar Woodcock till Chriſtmas-day. 


Mrs Suunier ſworn. 
Lord Baltimore, Pray, did you know Miss Woodcock ? 


Saunier. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you . her being at 
Woodcote that December? 

Saunier. No. 

Lord Baltimore. Was the introduced to you at any 
time, and in what character? 

Saunibr. Yes, on Chriftmas-day, as a companion to 
the young ladies. 

Lord Baltimore. How long was ſhe at the houſe in 
town? 

Sauner. Three days, to my knowledge, 

Lord Baltimore. Could ſhe have gone out of my houſe 
if ſhe thought proper? Were any orders given to the 
family to keep her in? 

Saunier. No; ſhe was under no reſtraint; ſhe could 
have got out whenever ſhe pleaſed. 

Lord, Baltimore. Did you ever ſee her in tears? 

Saunier. No; ſhe was as chearful as we. 

Lord Baltimore, Do you know of her being to have 
2 bed in your room? 

Saumer. Yes; there was a bed made up there. 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe ever lie in it? 

Saunier. No; ſhe would not lie in it. 

Lord i What ſort of a room was it? 

Saunier. It was a little room; there were two beds 
in it; it was a good room; there was a bed made on 
purpoſe for her to lie in my room. 

Lord Baltimore. Had ſhe a nightcap in your room? 

Saunier. Yes, and ſhe went and fetched it out. 
Lord Baltimore. Did you hear any thing ſaid of Miſs 

Woodcock's application to me? 

Saunier. She refuſed to he in that room, and ſaid 
ſhe would — with me firſt; I told her I ſhould ſee 

her 
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her again; ſhe fetched the night- cap out, and ſaid fhe 
did not chuſe to lie with any body in the room. 


Elizabeth Pynſons ſworn, 


Lord Baltimore ſent a note with his compliments to 
me on the 26th of December, and that if I was not 
engaged, he would ſend his coach for me. I went ; 
I-ſaw my Lord, his two daughters, Miſs Woodcock, 
Mrs Saunier, Mrs Dunning, and Dr Griffinburg; we 
all dined together, 

Lord Baltimore. How did Miſs Woodcock appear at 
dinner ? 

Pynſons, Extremely cheartul, and the moſt pleaſed 
of any perſon there, 

Lord Baltimore. Did ſhe dine, and eat as other peo- 
ple did? Did you ſtay there after dinner? 

Pynſons. I drank tea there, and ſupped. 

Lord Baltimore. How did you ſpend your afternoon ? 

Pynſons. The young lady after dinner, and Miſs Ju- 
liet, got up, that is ſhe that is dead. 
Lord Baltimore. I believe ſhe was about fifteen at that 
time. | | 

Pyrfons. Yes, — They got up, and went into the draw- 
ing-room together, both laughing immoderately. She 
was chearful and gay till tea-time came on, and then 
they were all at work. My Lord ſaid, My ladies don't 
love cards: I ſaid to my Lord, The ladies are very 
chearful at work, (ſhe was at work on gauze); ſhe faid 
it would waſh well, and that the apron I had on would 
waſh well; it had been waſhed. I aſked Mrs Saunier 
how long that lady had been in the family; the faid, 
the day before. I obſerved ſhe was extremely chearful, 
and appeared as if ſhe had been in the family a twelve- 
_— ſhe and Miſs Juliet ſeemed very fond of each 
Other. : 

Lord Baltimore. Did you obſerve any diſcontent of 
mind ? | 

Pynſons. She appeared to me to be at her full liber- 
ty as much as I; ſhe appeared under no reſtraint. _ 

5 
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Tord Baltimore. She did not appear to be a perſon 
with an afflicted mind, did ſhe ? Did you ſee her cry? 
* No; if laughing is crying, ſhe had ſufficient 
O at, | | | 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr Serjeant Leigh. Are you a married woman ? 

Pynſons. No, I am not: I have been married. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Where do you live? 

Pynſons. In Warwick Court, Holborn. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Are you of any employment, or 
bulineſs ? 

Pynſons. No; I live upon my fortune. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. You went to my Lord Baltimore's, 
and there were theſe people, my Lord and his twa 
daughters, Mrs Saunier, Mrs Dunning, Dr Grit- 
finburg, and Miſs Woodcock; It ſtruck you very 
much, I think, that this girl was ſo very merry? 

Pynſons. As I had not been in the family for five 
months, I inquired after her. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. So then ſhe was ſo extremely 
chearful, that you inquired after her on that account? 
 Pynſons. I was going to ſay to the ladies, Tell me 

what you laugh at, that I may laugh with you ; but 
my Lord was there, and ſo I thought I would not. 
a Serjeant Leigh. How long did you ſtay after din- 
ner ! — 

Pynſons. I ſupped there. | 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Did the young ladies and my 
Lord Baltimore tup with you ? 

Pynſons. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Leigh. And were they all as cheartul at 
night? | 

Pynſons. Yes. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. But this girl ſtruck you- 
 Pynſons. They were all chearful. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. You knew Mrs Dunning was an 


inſtructor to the young ladies, and Mrs Saunier; and 
yet 
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yet you had not the curioſity to enquire who this young 
lady was ? 3 
Pỹynſons. No. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Well then, you thought, I ſup- 
pole, ſhe was brought in merely to laugh. — As you 
took ſo much notice of this girl, I wonder your curio- 
ſity did not lead you to inquire in what capacity. ſhe 
9 in the family? 

Pynſans. No, my Lord was preſent; it was when 
Mrs Saunier went to the fire I {poke to her. 

Mr Serjeant Leigh. Well, but ſuppoſe my Lord was 
there, you was on a good footing; there was no great 
diſtance kept. 

Lord Baltimore. If I underſtand you right, the reaſon 
why you took notice of this young woman was, be- 
cauſe you had never ſeen her there before? 

Pynſons, Yes. 


Mary Oteley fevorn. 

I am a 6 I was ſent for to my Lord 
Baltimore's the 26th of December. 

Lerd Baltimere, For what purpole ? 

Oteley. To make a gown tor a young lady, whom I 
ſince underſtand is Miſs Woodcock: I m:de the gown. 

Lord Baltimzre. Did you receive any directions trom 
Miſs Woodcock about making the gown ? 

Okeley. I did. Iaſked her if the choſe to have it made 
with an apron, or without ? She {aid, Without an apron, 

Lord Baltimore, Did ſhe chute what colour her gown 
ſhould be? | a 

Oleley. 1 asked her what I was to meaſure her for? 
Mrs Griffinburg asked, Would the have a night-gown, 
or a negligee ? ſhe choſe a night-gown, becauſe I told 
her it was impoſſible to have a negligee made by next 
day; Mrs Griſſinburg had ſaid at firſt, you muſt have 
it made by to- -morrow : and then ſhe choſe a night- 
gown. I asked her how ſhe choſe to have it made; 
whether to button before, or with a looſe tomacher * ? 
She ſaid, With a looſe ſtomacher. 

I ord Baltimore. Was it made? 

Oteley, It was. 

| U Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. When did . ring it home? 

"Oy: I came to try 1t on at nine o'clock the ſame 
evenin 

Lord 3 Where did you find Miſs Woodcock ? 

Oecley. At the top of the ſtairs, with a candle in her 
hand. I went into her bed-room ; I tried it on ; ſhe de- 
fired me then to be as quick as I could, becauſe it was 
ſupper-time. 

Lord Baltimore, Did you go away as ſoon as you had 
done? 

Oteley. Yes, and came again the next day, and brought 
it home; I ſaw her then. 

Lord Baltimore, Had you any converſation with her 
then ? 

Otetey. No, none. 

Lord baltimore. Did you bring the ſtomacher? 

Oleley. 1 asked her to excuſe me till Monday; ſhe 
ſaid, By all means, only let me have the gown by dreſ- 
ſing-time to-morrow. And being in ſo great a hurry, 
going to ſupper, ſhe did not let me take the pins out; 
| told her, I hoped ſhe would excuſe any little flaw 
that might happen. She ſaid ſhe would, by all means. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee her on Sunday? 

Okeley. I did. There was Mrs Dunning, the two la- 
dies, Dr Grifinburg, and another lady there. She ap- 
peared very brisk and merry; ſhe was coming to the 
fire to Dr Griffinburz, and there ſtood talking. 

Lord Baſtinure. Had the an opportunity to get out if 
ſhe would ? 

Okeley. Yes, ſhe had; ſhe was under no reſtraint, and 
was alone on the top of the ſtairs. 

Lord Baltimore. Did her eyes appear ſwelled with cry- 
ing? 

Ole! lex. Not in the leaſt. 


T/avel Hadley fworn. 


I am a miltiner, and live in Holburn; I was ſent for to 
Lord Baltimore's; I faw 2 young lady; I did not know 
who ſte was. 

Lord Ballimore. What did ſhe beſpeak ? 


Hadley 
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Hadley. She choſe a cap and a cloak, and ſome petti- 
coats, and ordered ſome muſlin to be brought. 

Lord Faltimere, Did ihe ſhew any attention to the 
faſhion and make of the goods? 3 

Hadley. I ſhowed her {Sme ; ſhe did not chuſe them. 
She did not ſay any thing particular, only objected to 
a cloak that it was too dear. 

Lord Baltimore. The queſtion is, Did ſhe want them 
faſnionable?— There were under-petticoats- 

Hadley. Yes; flannel petticoats: 

Lord Baltimore. Did the give any directions how theſe 
were to be made ? 

Hadliry, She deſired theſe might be made to tie be- 
fore, and they muſt be brought home by two o'clock. 
I never had ſuch an order before. 

Lord 24ltimore. Did this young woman appear eaſy 
and chearful ? | | 

Hadley. She did not ſeem diſtreſſed. 


Croſs Examination. 
Mr. Cox You never ſaw any tears, or any thing of 
that ſort ? 


Hadley. No; none at all. 8 


Adocb Humell fworn, 

I am a muſician. 

Lord Baltimore. Did you teach any body muſic at my 
houſe ? | 

Humell, I taught Lord Baltimore's two daughters 
every day. : 

Lerd Baltimore. Do you remember going to my houſe 
in December? You know the time I refer to; you 
came to ſee ſome company in the pariour. 

{umell, No; they were up ſtairs : it was the 28th of 

ecember. 

Tord Baltimore. What time of the day? 

Humell. Retween eleven and twelve. 

Lord Raliimore. When you came there, whore was I ? 

Humell. I did not ſee Lord Baltimore at ſirſt when I 
came in; firit I met Mrs Saunier and a ſtrange woman 
I did not know, | | 
| Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. Who did ſhe turn out to be after- 
wards ? 

Humell. After that I went to the room to my ſcholars, 
and there was the eldeſt daughter and my Lord; they 
deſired me to go and fetch a muſic- book from below ; - 
when I came up ſtairs into the room, I found his Lord- 
ſhip and the young woman, Miſs Woodcock. 

Lord Baltimore. Have you ſeen her ſince? 

Humell, That was the only time I ſaw her 

Tord Faltimore. When you came back again, you ſaw 
ſomebody in the parlour; did you not? 

Humell. I ſaw his Lordſhip and Miſs Woodcock play- 
ing together. She had her back to the ſire- ſide, and ſhe 
was handling her work. My Lord took her work from 
her and pulled it from her, and ſhe pulled it from him. 

Court. What was the work? 

Humell. A handkerchiet or {ome ſuch thing. 

1 -+.; Baltimore. She was not crying, or weeping then? 

Humell. No; the was gay and free. 


John Burn feorn, 


I am butler to my Lord at his houſe in Sonthamp- 
ton-ROw. I remember Mifs Woodcock's going out, 
on Monday the 28th of December, with Mifs Griffin- 
burg and Miſs hanny. She is & years old. They went 
in a hackrey- coach. 1 handed them all in. 
Lord Baltimore Did ſhe go there freely? 
Furn. Ves. 
Lord haltimore, Under no eonſtraint ? 
Furn. No; not in the leaſt. 
Lord Baltimore. Did you ſee them all go freely into 
the co2ch ? They were to drive to Queen: -{treet, Soho? 
Burn, Yes. 
Lord Baltimore. You being the butler, very frequent- 
ly attend the hall, and go to the door, do you not? 
burn. Yes. 
Torid Baltimore. Is the door ever locked in the day- 
time ? 
Furn. No. 
Lora baltimore. Are you pretty much in the hall ? 
Burn, 


1 


Burn. Ves. 

Lord Baltimore. Was any order given to ſtop her if 
ſhe ſhould want to go out ? 

Burn. No. 

Ind Baltimore. Should you have —_— her, if ſhe 
had offered to go out? 

Burn. No- 


Croſs Examination, 


Mr Batker. The time you ſpeak of was Monday the 
28th; when did you firſt ſee Miſs Woodcock ? 

Burn. 1 believe the day they went down to Wood- 
cote: that was the firſt time I had ever ſeen her. 


Mary Jacobs ſworn. 


I am ſervant to Dr Griffinburg- 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember any body coming 
in FO" to Dr Griflinburg' s on the 28th of Decem- 
ber! 

Jacobs. Ves; Mrs Griffingburg, Miſs Fanny, and Miſs 
Woodcock. When they came I opened the door, 

Lord Baltimore. Who came out farit ? 

Jacobs. Mrs Grifhnburg. 

Lord Baltimore. Where did the coach ſtop ? 

Jacobs. About five or ſix doors off. Mrs Griffinburg 
took Miſs Fanny out, and brought her into the paſſage, 
and Miis Woodcock followed. 

Lord Baltimore. Where did they go: 

Jacobs. Into the parlour. Mrs Grifinburg came 
down twice or three times into the kitchen. 

Lord Baltimore. How long was the out of the parlour 
at a time ? 

7acobs, About eight or ten minutes- 

Lord Baltimore. Then nobody was left with Miſs 
Woodcock but Miſs Fanny. Was the ſtreet-door ſo 
faſtened that ſhe not could open it ? 

Jacobs. No; it was not faſtened at all: ſhe could 
have gone to the door in a minute, 


Lord 
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Lord Baltimore. Do you <= the parlour ſire 
being out? 

Jacobs I made it up. Miſs Woodcock ſaid ſhe was 
cold. Mrs Grithnburg took her cloak, and put it on 
her. She ſaid, Madam, you'll ſpoil me. She ſeemed 
merry. 

Lord Baltimore. Not at all dejected ? 

Jacobs. No. 


Catharine Smith ſcworn. 


am fourteen years old. 

Jord Baltimore. Wuen was you fourtcen ? 

Smith, A quarter of a year ago. 

Lord baltimare. Don't you live with Dr Griſüinburg! ? 

Smith. Ves. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember any thing of any 
company coming to your maiter's houſe in December? 

Smith. Ves. 

Lord Baltimore. Who were they? 

Smith. Miſs Woodcock, Mrs Griſſinburg, and Miſs 
Fann 

ths Baltimore. How did they come ? 

Smith. they came in a coach. 

Lord Vallimore. Do you know where they ſtopt ? 

Smith. "hey ſtopt at a milk-cellar. 

Lord Baltimore. How far is that from your ſtreet-door ? 

Smith. About five yards. 

Lord Baltimore. Then they were obliged to walk five 
yards to your door. Could the coach have come 
nearer up to the door ? | 

Smith. No. 

Lord baltimore- What room did they go into? 

Smith. The back parlour. 

Lord Baltimore. Is that on the ground- floor? 

Smith. Yes. 

Lord Baltimore. How far is it from the door of that 
parlour to your ſtreet-door ? 

Smith, About three yards. 


Lord Baltimore. When Mrs Griſfinburg was come 
home, 


nn 
home, there was ſome dinner preparing, was there not? 

Smith. There was. 
tors baltimore. Did ſhe ſtay in the room all the 

time: 

Smith. No; the went down ſtairs: the firſt time, ſhe 
ſaid a quarter of an hour, I believe, and went again 
after that. 

Lord Baltimsre. Could ſhe have gone to the door, and 
let herſelf out, if ſhe pleaſed? 

Smith, Yes, ſhe could. 

Lord Raltimare. Was nobody with her beſides the 
little girl? 

Smith. No, there was not. 

Lori Baltimore. When did they come? 

Smith At tour o'clock. 

Lord Baltimore, That was day-light, was it not? 

Smith, Yes. 


Mary Vanburg fworn. 


Jam a ſervant of Lord Baltimore's, I went to Dr 


Griflinburs. 
Lord Baltimore. Did not you go from thence to 


Whitechapel ? 

Vanburg. Yes; I went with Lord Baltimore, Dr Grif- 
finburg, Sarah Woodcock, Miſs . and Mr Mor- 
ris. 

Lord Palt:more. Pray what time did you get to the 
tavern ? 

Vanburg. It might be between eight and nine. 

Lord Baltimore. How long might you ſtay there? 

Vanburg. It might be two hours. Mifs Woodcock, 
Miſs Fanny, and I were left by ourſelves in that ta- 
vern in Whitechappel. 

Jord Baltimore. Where were the others gone to? 

Vanburg. | don't know; they went out of the room. 

Lord baltimore. Had Mifs Woodcock any opportunity ts 
get out of that room, if ſhe pleaſed ? If the had offer- 
ed to go out of the room, ſhould you have ſtopped her? 

Vanburg. No; I had no ſuch orders; and if I had, I 


ſhould not have pretended to have ſtopped her, 
Lord 
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+ et; Baltimore. 5 did Miſs Woodcock lie that 
night: : 

Vanburg. I ſaw her in my Lord's bed. 

Lord Baltimore. Pray how did ſhe go up to bed ? 

Vanburg. She went up ſtairs; ſhe fat ſome time in 
the room before ſhe went to bed; ſhe was as cheartul as 
any perſon could be, and was very merry. 

Lord Baltimore. Was the under any reſtraint ? 

Vanburg. No; ſhe was under no reſtraint whatever. 

Lord Baltimore. Had ſhe her liberty ? 

Vanburg. She had her full liberty. 

Lord Baltimore. Do you remember her going to 
my Lord Mansfield's? Do you know what became of 
the key of the door where ſhe lodged ? 

Vanburg. She put it in her pocket. 


Hugh Morris feworn. 


Morris. J am a linen-draper. 

Lord Baltimore. Have you any connection with theſe 
people ? How came you one of the party at the Crown 
and Magpye ? 

Morris. Dr Griftinburg had paid me ſome money that 
day, and he defired me to carry a letter, 

Lord Baltimore. For what reaſon ? 

Morris. Becauſe he could not ſpeak Engliſh very well- 

Lord Baltimore. Did he direct you where to go? 

Morris; No; he went with me in the coach. We 
went to the Crown and Magpye, Whitechapel. I 
aſked Dr Griffinburg what was the matter? He ſaid no- 
thing at all. I followed him into the room? 

Lord Baltimore. Where was the room? 

Morris. On the ground-floor. I paſſed by the bar; 
there was a woman felling of oyſters on one hand, and 
two or three people in the bar, and ſeveral in the kit- 
chen, all of which we paſled; and I ſaw in one room 
a dozen people. 


Lord Baltimore. What paſſed when you got into the 


room ? | 
Morris, Miſs Woodcock aſked, Who had got the 


letter? I ſaid, I have. She took the letter out 


of 
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of my pocket, and ſaid, This is my own hand- 
writing; go and tell my father or ſiſter to come 
here directly. 1 went. Mrs Berry ſaid, They were 
not at home, and ſhe could not tell when they would 
come home. I went back to my Lord again. He was 
for ſending me to Juttice bielding to inquire for Mr. 
Woodcock. Miſs Woodcock thought Juſtice Fielding 
would do no buſineſs at that time of night, and her 
father would probably be at home ſoon, We ſtaid 
about half an hour. She propoſed ſending the letter, 
and leaving it there. My Lord aſked her if the thought 
Mrs Berry would deliver the letter? She ſaid, the 
would. She propoſed writing a few more lines. She 
opened the letter, and wrote. My Lord deſired to ſee 
what ſhe wrote. She read it to him. There were a- 
bout five or ſix lines, I went and gave the letter to 
Mrs Berry. Mr Woodcock was not yet come home. 

Lord Baltimore. If this young woman had wanted to 
have gone herſelf to her father, could any body have 
hindered her ? 

Morris. She ſtood between me and the door. There 
was nothing could hinder her from going out, if ſhe 
choſe to lift up the latch of the door. We went back, 
and I was ſet down at Br:dges-/treet to go to Sir John 
Fielding's. My Lord deſired me to af{k for Miſs Wood- 
cock's father and ſiſter, and deſire them to come to her 
it Dr Grifliaburg's hoafe. When J went there, I could 
not find her father. I was carried directly to Sir John, 
He aſked me, how I came to go with them? I told him 
Dr Griflinburg afked me to go with a letter, He call- 
ed one of his clerks up to write a card to Miſs Wood- 
cock, to deſire her to come to him to meet her father 
ind friends there I went with Mr Lee, one of Sir 
john Fielding's clerks, to Dr Griſſinburg's. He deli- 
vered the card to Miſs Woodcock. I was rather fright- 
ned by Sir John. He told me it was a dangerous affair, 
and adviſed me to have nothing more to do with it. 
| faid I would not. 

Court. Was the card deſiring her to come that night, 


or ſome other time, to meet her father ? 
X Morris, 


2 1 

Morris. That night. 

Court. Was not her father then at Sir John's that 
night! 

ie I don't know. 

Lord Baltimore. Was not you ſent to inquire whether 
the father was not at Sir John Fielding's ? 

Morris. They never ſatisſied me. 

Lord Baltimore, What was the anſwer ſhe made on 
deli ring the card? What did ſhe ſay with regard to 
Sir John: 

Morris. The laſt words ſhe ſaid was, But deſire them 
to come to Dr Griffinburg's. 

Lord Baitimore. When ſhe was at the tavern, writing 
that letter, did I give any direction to her? 

Morris. I did not hear my Lord fay a ſingle word, 


It was all wrote by her own hand, and of her own dic- 


tating. 
Croſs Examination. 


Mr Serjeant Leigh, Was my Lord Baltimore in the 
room? | 


Morris. Yes. 


Mr BARON SMYTHE. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 
HE priſoner at the bar, Lord Baltimore, ſtands in- 
dicted for feloniouſly raviſhing and carnally 
knowing Sarah Woodcock, ſpinſter, againſt her will, 
on the 22d of December laſt, at Epſom, againſt the 
ſtatute which makes this offence felony : and the 0 
ther two priſoners are indicted as acceſſories before the 
fact, by feloniouſly and maliciouily procuring, aiding 
and abetting Lord Baltimore to commit the ſaid rape 
at the ſaid time and place. To this they have pleaded 
Not guilty ; and you are to try if they are guilty. Be 
fore 1 ſtate to you the evidence, I will mention to yo 
tw 
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two or three things : In the firſt place, my Lord com- 
plains of libels, and printed accounts of this tranſaction, 
which have been circulated. It is a moſt unjuſtifiable 
practice, and tends to the perverſion of public juſtice; 
and therefore if you have ſeen any thing printed on the 


ſide of the proſecutrix or the priſoners, I muſt deſire 


you to diveſt yourſelves of any prejudice that ſuch pu- 
blications may have occaſioned, and give your verdict 
only on the evidence now laid before you. Another 
thing I deſire, is, that whichever way the verdict is gi- 
ven, none of the friends of any of the parties will make 
uſe of any expreſſions of approbation or applauſe, 
which are extremely improper and indecent in a court 
of juſtice, and I ſhall certainly commit any perſon 
whom I ſhall know to be guilty of it. The laſt thing 
I ſhall mention to you, is, to deſire that no reſentment 
you may feel at the manner in which ſhe was carried * 
to Lord Baltimore's houſe, may have any influence 
on your verdict; for however unwarrantable the man- 

ner was, in which ſhe came into his power, if at the 
time he lay with her it was by her conſent, he 1s not 
guilty of the offence of which he is indifted ; though 
it was proper to be given in evidence in this trial, to 
account for her being with him, and his having an op- 
portunity of committing the crime ; and to ſhew, from 
the indirect manner of getting her to his houſe, the 
greater probability that her account is true. Having 
{aid this, I will now ſtate to you the whole evidence 
as particularly as I can, 


Mr Baron Smythe then ſlated the whole of the 
evidence to the jury, as before grven, which took up 
three hours, and, on account of the length of it, 1s not 
repeated here ; and then concluded : 


In point of law, the fact is fully proved on my Lord 
and the two other priſoners, if you believe the evi- 
dence of Sarah Woodcock. It is a crime which in its 
nature can only be proved by the woman on whom it 1s 
committed]; for ſhe only can tell whether ſhe conſent- 

| ed 
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ed or no; it is, as my Lord obſerves, very eaſy to be 
made, and hard to be diſproved ; and the deſence can 


only be collected from circumſtances ; from theſe you 
muſt judge whether her evidence is or is not to be be- 
leved, Lord Hale, in his Hiſtory of the Pleas of the 
Crown , lays down two rules: 1, If complaint is not 
made ſoon after the injury is ſuppoſed to be received; 
2. If it is not followed by a recent proſecution ; a ſtrong 


| pre/umption aries that the complaint is malicious. She 


| 


has owned the injury was received December 2 iſt, and 
the complaint was not made till December 29th ; but 
the has accounted for it in the manner you have heard. 
The ſtrong part of the caſe, on behalf of the priſoners, 
1s, her not complaining when ſhe was at Lord Mans- 
field's, the ſupreme magiſtrate in the kingdom in cri- 
minal matters: You have heard how ſhe has explained 
and accounted for her conduct in that particular, which 
you will judge of- Upon the whole, if you believe that 
ſhe made the diſcovery as ſoon as ſhe knew ſhe had an 
opportunity of doing it, and that her account 1s true, 
you will find all the priſoners guilty ; if you believe 
that ſhe did not make the diſcovery as ſoon as ſhe had 
an opportunity, and from thence, or other circumſtan- 
ces, are not ſatisfied her account is true, you will find 


them all not guilty; for if he is not guilty, they can- 


not be ſo; for they cannot be acceſſory to a crime which 
was never committed. 


Aſter Baron Smythe's ſum ming up of the evidence, 
the jury went out for about an hour and twenty mi- 
nutes, and then returned to the court. 


verdict ? 
ury. Y es. 


Clerk of Arr. Who ſhall ſay for you? 


Jury. Our Foreman- 


Clerk e, Arr. Gentlemen, are you all agreed on your 


+ Vol, I. p. 632, 3. 
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Clerk of Arr. Frederick Calvert, Eſq; Baron of Balti- | 
more, hold up your hand. (which he did). Gentlemen 
of the Jury, look upon the priſoners: How fay you, | 
is Frederick Calvert, Eſq; Baron of Baltimore, guilty | 


of this ri and rape whereof he ſtands indicted, or 
not guilty? 


Jury. Not guilty. 
\ Nuri. of Arr. How ſay you, Gentlemen, 1s Elizabeth 


Griflinburg guilty of this kelony and rape whereof ſhe 
ſtands indicted, or not guilty ? 


ury. Not guilty. 

Clerk of Arr. How ſay you, Gentlemen, is Ann Har- 
vey, otherwiſe Darby, guilty of this felony and raps 
whereof ſhe ſtands indicted, or not guilty ? | 

Fury. Not guilty- 

Clerk of Arr. Hearken to your verdict, as the court 
hath recorded it. You fay that Frederick Calvert, Eſq; 
Baron of Baltimore, in the kingdom of Ireland, is not 
guilty ; and fo you ſay all. 


And you fay that Elizabeth Griffinburg and Ann 
Harvey are not guilty ; and ſo you fay all. 


FINTS. 
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